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TO 

THE PATHFINDER, 

Whose back above the Desert bent, 
Who set the stakes to mark the Trail- 

The Trackman, and the President, 
And all the Children of the Bail. 

Gt Wasman. 



** When I think how the raUroad hoB hem puahed through (hie wn- 
wOered ufUdemese and haunt of aavage tribes; how^ at each stage of 
the eonstructiony roaring^ impromptu dtiea fuU of gold and lust and 
death sprang up and then died away again^ and are now hut wayside 
stations in the desert; how in these uncouth places pigtailed pirates 
worked side by side with border ruffians and broken men from Europe^ 
talking together in a mixed dialed^ mostly oaths^ gambling^ drinking^ 
quarreling^ and murdering like wolves ; how the plumed hereditary lord 
of aU America heard in this last fastness the scream of the *Bad 
Medicine Wagon* charioting his foes; and then when I go on to 
remember that aU this epical turmoil was conducted by gentlemen in 
frock ooatSy and with a view to nothing more extraordinary than a 
fortune and a sub8eqv,ent visit to Paris^ it seems to me^ I ovm^ as if 
this railway were the one typical cuhievement of the age in which we 
live; as if it brought together into one plot aU the ends of the world 
and aU the degrees of social rank^ and offered the busiest^ the most ex- 
tended^ and the most varying sukject for an enduring literary work. 
Jf it be romance, if it be contrast, if it be heroism that we require, 
what was Troy town to this'f^—BoBE&T Louis Stevenson, in 
Across the Plains. 



EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



The Story of the Bailroad, like other volumes in 
the Story of the West series, is, in its essence, the 
story of a man. As to the man — ^that is, the typical 
figure to be chosen as the personified genius of trans- 
continental railroad building in the empire west of the 
Missouri — ^there may very well be a variety of opinions. 
The first white men to traverse the future pathways 
of Western railroads were Spaniards, whose suggestive 
roles were those of a fugitive and a soldier seeking 
gold. Long after them came the true explorers, Lewis 
and Clarke, Pike, and others whose story is to be told 
in another volume of this series. 

In the earlier years of the republic there were 
statesmen, like Gallatin, who dreamed of a transcon- 
tinental highway, and later private citizens, like Whit- 
ney, who were pioneers in a movement which devel- 
oped slowly but logically, with its accompaniments of 
congressional oratory and long-sitting committees, and 
of explorations, reconnaissances, surveys, and bulky re- 
ports, and the various military, political, and commer- 
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cial arguments which were accentuated by our civil 
war. All thia represented a growing recognition of 
the inevitable, a recognition in which politicians 
were frequently outstripped by private citizens, some 
from the West, then so-called, with an actual knowl- 
edge of the Western country, and some from the 
East, led on by the chances for new investments. 
The man of the West and the Eastern financier with 
his European connections co-operated more close- 
ly than the usual railroad history indicates. The 
canvas is crowded with figures — ^the explorer, scout, 
trapper, hunter, soldier, the propagandist, politician, 
lobbyist, banker, promoter, and European capitalist; 
but these were not the men who did the work, although 
through them the work became possible. The Story 
of the Railroad, as Mr. Warman has sketched it in his 
graphic pages, is not a history of proselyting, of finance 
or of politics, or of the scientific side of construction. 
Very naturally, these topics and other essential phases 
of this great subject are touched upon, but in large 
part this book is the story of the strange life which 
began with and accompanied the building of a trans- 
continental highway. Armies of men under thousands 
of officers shared this life, and vanished when their 
work was done, leaving the ashes of their camp fires 
and unnumbered nameless graves. Surveyors, en- 
gineers, superintendents, foremen, bosses, track layers, 
shovellers on the dump, and their companions of rank 
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high and low^ all toiled together to clear a way across 
the buffalo preserves of the Indians and through the 
secret places of the mountains. It was a series of 
titanic labours^ man pitted against Nature in the in- 
stant shock of contest, and it is here, I think, that 
we find the typical figure in the engineer who sought 
out the way and built the road. It was the engineer 
who traced the route, making his painful progress 
across the wild plains, sometimes guarded by soldiers, 
sometimes trusting to Providence and his " gun.'* It 
was the engineer who climbed over the ice of mountain 
streams, who was let down from crags by ropes, who 
crawled along trails known only to the mountain 
sheep, and, daring storms, starvation, and the venge- 
ance of the red men, penetrated the mountain fast- 
nesses rarely entered even by his predecessors, the 
trappers, hunters, and scouts of the heroic age of the 
West. His mission was a practical one, but none the 
less romantic. The level and chain, the six-Bhooter 
and the frying pan, may be less picturesque than hel- 
met, sword, and lance, but they may stand for an 
infinitely finer heroism. Only McAndrew's ''damned 
ij jits '' for whom the poetry and romance of the sea 
have vanished with the passing of white sails could 
fail to see the romance of transcontinental pathfind- 
ing, the heroic aspect of the men who led the way. 
Some of these engineers sacrificed their lives to duty 
as simply and nobly as any soldiers behind their conn- 
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try's flag. They were the aoldiers of ciyilization^ open- 
ing a way that peace might follow. Some of them 
passed from reconnaissances and preliminary suryeys 
to the work of construction, ruling armies of men in 
wild camps which were constantly moving onward. 
They were responsible for the expenditure of fortunes. 
Their followers knew little other law than their word, 
and there were times, as in the early history of the 
Union Pacific, when no authority seemed to avail 
against the recklessness of life at the head of the rails. 
The engineer in charge was the local court of last re- 
sort for all questions, from construction in its manifold 
details and the incessant troubles with contractors to 
complaints of the commissariat. There were higher 
officers behind him, but he was the chief executive on 
the spot, the general commanding in the field. Some 
of these engineers have remained as high officials of 
transcontinental lines, and others sacrificed themselves 
to the large tasks of construction, or have passed else- 
where. Whatever their fate, their mission was a great 
one, an historical epic which Americans should pre- 
serve. Indirectly, therefore, since the field is a vast one, 
we may read in this volume the story of the engineer. 

If the title suggests a special railroad, the difficul- 
ties inseparable from such a choice will be evident, 
even if the plan of this series admitted of the categori- 
cal history of one branch of a subject rather than the 
presentation of the type, the genius of the general 
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theme. The Union Pacific^ naturally the first 
thought, is linked at the outset with politics, the Credit 
Mobilier, and continuing financial complications, and 
the general theme is perhaps somewhat hackneyed. 
The checkered career of the Northern Pacific has been 
described in detail by Mr. E. V. Smalley, and the 
Southern Pacific has lacked many of the phases 
which have added interest to other roads — ^for ex- 
ample, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6. The 
picturesqueness and freshness of the Santa F6's story 
have induced Mr. Warman to make this in a sense the 
typical railroad of his book. Since, however, he is 
presenting pictures of life rather than detailed records, 
he has drawn his illustrations of the life of railroad 
builders from the inner history of several of the earlier 
transcontinental lines of the West. The result is a 
general view of characteristic phases of this life which 
has a completeness, from the standpoint of human in- 
terest, not realized before, and impossible of realization 
either in the orthodox railroad histories or in fugitive 
anecdotes of construction-camp life. That is not a life 
to be described by hearsay or at arm's length, and the 
vividness of Mr. Warman's descriptions shows him to 
have been a part of that which he records in his book. 
The figures, dates, names, and dry facts, which might 
readily be multiplied to so appalling an extent in a de- 
tailed history of such great enterprises, Mr. Warman, 
as far as possible, has happily put aside in favour of a 
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personal interest^ which will give to his readers an 

appreciation of this phase of our Western history that 

statistics and hare records can never yield. He has 

taken account of the vast tasks of organization and 

general direction in the East as in the West, hut his 

book is dedicated first of all to those 

" Whose backs aboye the desert bent, 
Who set the stakes to mark the trail." 

The Story of the Eailroad might he traced hack to 
the primeval convulsions which rent openings in 
mountain walls, and the early workings of the water 
courses which cut pathways for the engineers. With- 
out h3rperhole, however, we can see in the trails of 
elk and other animals suggestions and even paths which 
pointed the way for the rails. The mountain lore 
of animals and the red men was inherited by the early 
trappers, hunters, and fur traders of the heroic age 
of the West — men like Chouteau, Sublette, and scores 
of others. Many of them preceded the better-known 
figures of scouts like Kit Carson in a life as adven- 
turous and fearless as that of the Norsemen, but their 
sagas have rarely touched poet or historian. It was the 
curious wisdom of ancients of the mountains like Jim 
Bridger that helped to solve many a dubious question 
in the building of the earlier transcontinental lines. 
They acted their part in aiding to map out railroad 
routes. They had acted a similar part before in pilot- 
ing emigrant wagons^ or accompanying the caravans of 
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the Santa F6 trails or in fumiBhing counsel as to the 
route of the Pony Express. But this time their hands 
were turned against themselves^ for the railroad to 
which they gave of their quaint wisdom meant the 
passing of scout, trapper, and wild hunter as surely as 
the passing of the huffalo. Yet, as I have said, these 
shaggy heroes of other days were not the first of the 
white men to precede the locomotive. Nearly four 
hundred years ago the piteous figure of Alvar Nunez 
Cabeza de Vaca staggered across the plains of Texas, 
and his desperate course possibly anticipated in a gen- 
eral way the route of the Southern Pacific. A few 
years later Coronado, marching northward from Mex- 
ico to Cibola, and eastward in search of Quivira, tra- 
versed a portion of the future pathway of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa F6. Both the fugitive colonial offi- 
cer and the soldier represented the first fruits of that 
wonderful search for a western passage to the Indies 
which sought an opening from the northern ice of 
Labrador to the Straits of Magellan, and effected 
among other results the discovery of Columbus. The 
thought which spurred Columbus, Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, Cabot, Frobisher, and Magellan reappears in 
our own early discussions of a transcontinental high- 
way as a means of opening up trade with the Orient. 
It is curious to find this argument reiterated in the 
earlier discussions of the subject, to the neglect of the 
enlarging possibilities of our own West, but there axe 
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those who will urge that the future may justify the 
argument. The Spanish lust for gold discovered a 
Western empire^ and the last fragments of that empire 
are now wrested from incompetent hands by the people 
of the land which literally blocked the way of the ear- 
lier treasure seekers, and now turns its own face to- 
ward the Orient. In the eternal chase of the golden 
fleece the Spanish explorers and conquistadores have 
found worthier successors, and the earlier dreams of 
transcontinental railroads as highways to the Orient 
seem to promise a larger measure of realization. On 
what may be termed the picturesque side of history 
the suggestiveness of the theme is obvious. 

A word is called for regarding the illustrations of 
Mr. Warman^s book. It would have been easy to mul- 
tiply pictures of scenery and of deserving features of 
mountain construction. Some of these have been se- 
lected with a view not merely to their pictorial eflEective- 
ness, but rather to their value as suggestions of prob- 
lems offered in the life of the engineer. Of this life 
and the character of construction camps photography 
furnishes little, and Mr. Clinedinst has therefore made 
a very careful review of a theme which was not new to 
him, and his use of the material which he has collected 
has placed before us certain personal phases of the 
theme with a directness and vividness which comport 
most happily with Mr. Warman's brilliant work. 

B.H. 



AUTHOE'S PEEFACE. 



This book is the fourth volume of The Story of the 
West series, and consequently the roads whose history 
is chronicled in its pages are^ with a single exception^ 
Western lines — ^with the understanding that there is 
no West east of the Missouri Eiver. The one exception 
is the Canadian Pacific, the last and longest of the 
through lines across the continent, connecting the 
Atlantic with the Pacific; but the eastern section of 
the Canadian Pacific was small indeed when the road 
was being built. 

Since the completion of the pioneer roads, a num- 
ber of extensive systems of railroad have penetrated 
what a half century ago was the uninhabited and 
apparently uninhabitable West. To tell the story, in- 
teresting though it might be, of all or any one of them 
in detail, would be to take the reader over the same 
scenes, showing the same pictures again, only softened 
and subdued by the civilizing influence of the locomo- 
tives of the pioneer roads. 

A number of these newer^ shorter lines, linked 
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together by close traffic arrangements^ make through 
lines across the continent^ which are as swift and safe 
and sure, as comfortable and convenient for the trav- 
eller as a through line under one management; for 
travellers are no longer expected to change cars in a 
civilized country. 

Of these comparatively new lines I have endeav- 
oured to make brief mention in the closing chapter of 
this book. 

Lack of space prevents the publication of the 
names of the directors, presidents, ex-presidents, pas- 
senger agents, and others who have helped in the 
making of this story. To each and all of them, how- 
ever, the author is deeply indebted. 

Ct Wabman. 




Tli(* En^inoor. 
(Running the lint* with a transit on the Plains.) 
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THE STORY OF THE RAILROAD. 



INTEODUCTIOK 

THE PASSING OF THE WEST. 
AT MORNING. 

The West awoke, breakfasted, and went about the 
da/s work or the da/s pleasure. Up to that time the 
bountiful earth had supplied all the wants of all its 
creatures, and there was no reason to fear for the 
future. 

All the men were red men: wild nomadic men, 
who gave no thought to the morrow. They had found 
the earth well stocked with the necessaries of life, and 
had helped themselves from day to day with no per- 
ceptible diminution of the supply. 

Wild fowl filled the air, wild animals the earth, and 
all the rivers were full of fish. There was plenty, and 
the people were content. Walled in on the west by the 
Eocky Mountains, cut oflE from the east by a mighty 
river, the nomads* empire swept down from the Brit- 
ish possessions to the Gulf of Mexico. All up and 
down the great plains, from north to south, from 
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south to north; rolled billows of buffalo^ the apparently 
inexhaustible commissariat of the red man, as irresist- 
ible as the gulf streams of the ocean. 

Presently a white man stood on the bluffs above the 
Big Water^ shaded his eyes^ and looked away to the 
west. Soon another joined him, and the two looked 
long and intently upon the wild, glorious scene be- 
yond. 

Now the late comer looked back and beckoned, and 
when they had been joined by other adventurous 
spirits, they let themselves silently into the river and 
swam across. 

The red men saw them coming, and, remembering 
the stories of the conquest of the East, strove to beat 
them off. Some were killed, some crossed safely, while 
others, having been pushed into the water, swam back 
for re-enforcements. 

Meanwhile another band of white men had crossed 
farther down, and were trafficking with the dark men 
of the southwest. 

The white men were a jolly lot, for the most part, 
who preferred traffic to war. They made friends and 
drunkards of many of the red men, and while a great 
many were killed off, they grew in number and began 
building houses as though they intended to stay. 
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AT NOON. 

The West wag agitated. Everywhere the natives 
were rallying to' drive the intruders away. Still they 
came. Across the Big Water they were rowing, wading, 
and swimming. The buffalo, feeding upon the great 
plains, put up their heads and stared. 

If the nomads tried to escape to the north they met 
and fought with the fur catchers from Canada. Cow- 
boys, with deadly short guns, were riding from the 
south, while hundreds of scouts, miners, and moun- 
taineers, with far-reaching rifles, were sliding down 
the slope of the Bocky Mountains. 

In a little while the battle that had begun on the 
banks of the Missouri was raging to the Rockies. If a 
white man fell, two came to take his place. If a red 
man fell, his place was empty, but they fought on dog- 
gedly. 

Presently other white men came on horseback, hun- 
dreds of them, all dressed alike. The white chiefs wore 
good clothes, and swords with hilts of gold. They 
brought their blankets and stayed, and then came 
wagons with guns in whose mouths a papoose coidd 
hide his head. 

The red men lost heart. 

To add to the confusion, they fought among them- 
selves. Many joined the white men, drank, dressed up, 
swore awkwardly, and killed their kin. 
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As the afternoon wore away men began to bnild 
houses. Two men with a chain and four guns measured 
the desert, planted stakes, and put ''paper-talk" on 
them. Others followed, graded a road, threw down 
wooden cross-ties and iron rails. The wild kine of the 
prairie put down their heads and ran. 

In the wake of the trail makers came other thou- 
sands of whites. They quarrelled among themselves 
about the location of cities yet unborn, county seats, 
and 80 on^ and fell to killing one another as the red 
men did. 

Still they came. Like clouds of grasshoppers they 
flooded the West, planted trees, and built towns along 
the Iron Way. 

AT NIGHT. 

The sun was sinking behind a cloud. 

Here and there upon the plains knots of men were 
still fighting. Many of the newcomers had left oflE the 
killing of men and turned to the buffalo. Some were 
killing for meat, some for robes, others took only the 
tongues, while thousands killed for the sake of the 
slaughter. More thoughtful men were putting up tents 
for the night, for they were aweary and in need of rest. 

The fighting was desidtory now. Men busy about 
their new homes stumbled over the warm bodies of 
neighbours lately slain. Women, coming up from the 
river with pails of water, were waylaid and scalped. 
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Children were snatched from the dooryards and car- 
ried away into captivity by the desperate red men who 
had lost the fight. 

Presently it grew quiet. The setting sun burst 
through the clouds and bathed the earth in molten 
gold. In the twilight men buried the dead. The 
bones of the bufEalo lay in white heaps along the new 
traiL 

In the gathering gloaming groups of men sat round 
the camp fires and talked it all over. Even those who 
had taken part in the great drama were amazed^ so 
swift and awful had been the work. 

The plains had grown so suddenly silent that it 
frightened them. They hearkened, and heard only the 
soft sighing of the wind in the wild grass. '* This place 
is dead/^ said an old scout, and folding his blankets 
he strode away in search of the West. 

Already the fur catchers were going back to the 
wild streams that thread the northern forests. The 
cowboys had long since taken the trail to Texas. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken by the wild 
scream of an iron horse along the Iron Trail. The few 
remaining red men threw themselves, trembling, upon 
the trembling earth as the great black steed, with 
heart of fire and breath of flame, roared by. The 
white men watched it tip over the crest of the 
continent, and the West of yesterday waa gone for- 
ever. 
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The moon looked down npon the conqnerors. They 
had cast their arms aside and were sleeping peacefully^ 
for across the plains that day had been traced in 
blood — 

*' trauquilitt/* 



CHAPTEB I. 

THE OBIGIN OF THE IDEA. 

The first report presented to the Congress of the 
United States on the construction of a railroad to the 
Pacific was made in 1846 hy the Hon. Sidney Breese, 
Chairman of the Committee on Pacific Lands. 

This was the first result of the labours of Asa 
Whitney, a New York merchant, who had become an 
enthusiast on the subject of a Pacific railroad. Be- 
tween 1830 and 1835, while in China, Mr. Whitney 
read of the wonderful experiments in railroad building 
in England, and began at once to refiect upon the enor- 
mous changes the new invention made possible. It 
would be an easy matter to cross the American con- 
tinent and connect Europe with the Orient by way of 
the Pacific. As the dream grew upon him, he began to 
gather statistics concerning the trade of China, Japan, 
and India. He seems to have devoted months, if not 
years, to this work, coming to America full of figures 
and faith in his great scheme. 

He proposed to build a road from Lake Superior 
to Puget Sound in consideration of a grant of land 
from the Government along the whole line. Whitney 
began his public work in America upon the great 
project in 1841. After four years of work and worry he 
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secured a hearing before Congress. Seven more years, 
and then, in 1853, Congress, with more or less reluc- 
tance, made an appropriation for the first preliminary 
survey. 

For twenty years or more Whitney clung to his idea 
with the faith of an enthusiast, and then, at last, help 
came. But it came too late and too slowly for him. He 
had fretted the best part of his life away. His private 
fortune had been sacrificed. Men had begun to re- 
gard him with pity, so thoroughly had he lost himself 
in the pursuit of his dream. His plan was not feasible, 
but he gave his enthusiasm, his fortune, if not his life, 
to the work — and passed on. Almost without being 
missed, he disappeared from the scene, the first martyr 
to the great enterprise. 

The work begun by Whitney was taken up by 
others. 

Mr. E. V. Smalley declares that as early as 1834 
Dr. Samuel Boncraft Barlow advocated the construc- 
tion of a railroad from New York to the mouth of the 
Columbia River, with money secured by direct appro- 
priation from the Treasury of the United States. Upon 
this claim General W. T. Sherman, in his summary of 
transcontinental railroads constructed up to 1883, com- 
ments as follows: 

^^ But in presenting this claim to priority, is it not 
possible that the fact has been overlooked that Dr. 
Barlow^s paper in the Intelligence, of Westfield, Mass., 
was called forth by a series of articles upon the 
same subject published in the Emigrant, of Washte- 
naw County, Michigan Territory? And is not, there- 
fore, that unknown writer of these articles really en- 
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titled to whatever credit attaches to priority of sug- 
gestion? ^' 

General Sherman says, in the summary referred to, 
that it would now he impossible to ascertain who was 
the first to suggest the construction of a railroad to 
connect the eastern portion of our country with the 
Pacific coast, and adds that the idea probably occurred 
in some form to several persons. It is a fact, however, 
that long before any man had known the luxury of 
travelling by rail the question of connecting the At- 
lantic with the Pacific by means of a " steam carriage ** 
was being agitated in this country. 

The first railroad was built by the Romans. The 
track was of cut stone. 

The steam engine was invented by James Watt, in 
1773. 

Probably the first locomotive was invented by 
Eichard Trevethick. It was tried and failed in Lon- 
don in 1804. George Stephenson opened the Killing- 
worth, a colliery railroad, in 1814. 

The Stockton and Darlington, in England, twelve 
miles in length, was the first railroad to carry pas- 
sengers. It was opened for freight on September 27, 
1825, and for passenger traffic in October of the same 
year. 

Peter Cooper experimented with a little engine of 
his own on the Baltimore and Ohio in 1829, and 
claimed that on the trial trip he ran away from a gray 
horse attached to another car. 

The modern railroad was created by the Stephen- 
sons, father and son, when they built the Rocket, the 
first locomotive with a ** blower,'' in 1830. 
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The first locomotive run over an American railroad 
was driven by Horatio Allen in 1831. 

As early as 1819 Eobert Mills proposed, in his 
book on the internal improvements of Maryland, 
Virginia, and South Carolina, to connect the two 
oceans by a steam road "from the head navigable 
waters of the noble rivers disemboguing into each 
ocean/^ 

With the lessons learned from the years that fol- 
lowed the agitation of the question by Mr. Whitney 
and others we are able to see now what bitter disap- 
pointment was in store for the enthusiast who pinned 
his faith to the traffic of the Orient. We know now 
that the revenue derived from the Asiatic trade — ^in 
fact, from all through business — ^would not do much 
more than supply the tallow required to cool the pins 
that were heated by the sands of the desert through 
which the road was to run. Veritable dreamers were 
the early friends of the Pacific Railroad. Themselves 
farther from the pay streak than the Atlantic was from 
the Pacific, they were ever scolding Congress for its 
tardiness, and capital for its timidity. 

During all the preliminary work the great aim of 
the road was to reach India, China, and Japan. 

Benton, Clark, and others in Congress were ever 
pointing to the East by way of the West, and crying in 
the drowsy ears of the nodding Speaker that " yonder 
lay the road to the Orient.^* It was not until the dis- 
coveries of gold in California that Congressman Sar- 
gent, of that State, began to hint guardedly that the 
West itself was worth going after. To be sure, nobody 
took him seriously. He was merely tooting his own 
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horn, men said, and they continued to talk Asia, to 
talk against the scheme, or not to talk at all. Nobody 
dreamed of the possibilities of the wild West. No 
prophet attempted to foretell the story of the vast 
empire that would awaken with the first magnetic touch 
of the steel-shod feet of the iron horse.* 

No man would have believed, at the close of the war 
of the rebellion, that within a quarter of a century 
fifteen million people would be living in the territory 
between the Missouri and the Pacific Ocean. A man 
who would have predicted in 1861 what Mr. Sidney 
Dillon stated as a fact just thirty years later, would 
have been without honour in any country — ^namely, 
that the railroads would change not only the climate of 
the West, but the character of the soil as well; that the 
farmer would plant trees, and that these trees would 
check the bitter winds, and also cause an increased 
rainfall; that the furrowed fields, which formerly offered 
to the sky but one uniform, smooth, and iron-hard sur- 
face, would create a rainfall by their evaporation, and 
invite it by their contrast of temperature; that, in 
short, with the advent of the railroad upon the Western 
plateaus the climate would become milder, the cold less 
destructive, and the rainfall greater. 

Reaching across the great American desert for the 
trade of the Orient, the dreamers never dreamed that 
■ « 

♦ " If it had been proposed before the war that the United 
States should lend its credit and issue its bonds to build a rail- 
road two thousand miles long across a vast, barren plain only 
known to the red man, uninhabited, without one dollar of busi- 
ness to sustain it, the proposition alone would hare virtuaUj 
bankrupted the nation."— Gbne&al Dodgb. 
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these vast reaches of land^ then considered nninhabit- 
able^ would soon be occupied by a rapidly increasing 
population^ and that, when the road was built, ninety- 
five cents of every dollar earned would come from local, 
and only five cents from through traffic. 



^— *^-" 



CHAPTER n. 

EABLY EXPL0BATI0N8 AND SUBVETfl. 

Until a few years ago it was generally conceded 
that a young engineer in the employ of the Mississippi 
and Missouri Biver Eailroad was the pioneer in survey- 
ing the Pacific roads. This was in 1863. When the 
war broke out this young man boxed his outfit and 
entered the service of Uncle Sam. When the war 
was over he asked to be relieved, and this is the answer 
that came to him: 

'*HxAD<2UASTEss Mhjtabt Division of the Mississippi, 
St. Louis, Hay i, i566. 
'* Majob-General Dodge. 

^^ Deab Genebal: I have your letter of April 27th, 
and I readily consent to what you ask. I think General 
Pope should be at Leavenworth before you leave, and I 
expected he would be at Leavenworth by May Ist, but 
he is not yet come. As soon as he reaches Leavenworth, 
or St. Louis even, I consent to your going to Omaha to 
begin what, I trust, will be the real beginning of the 
great road. I start to-morrow for Biley, whence I will 
cross over to Kearney by land, and thence come into 
Omaha, where I hope to meet you. I will send your let- 
ter this morning to Pope's office, and indorse my re- 
quest that a telegraph message be sent to General Pope 
8 18 
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to the effect that he is wanted at Leavenworth. Hop- 
ing to meet you soon, I am, 

" Yours truly, 

" W. T. Sherman, M. Q^ 

And so it happened that the outfit that was boxed 
by young Dodge in 1861 was unpacked by General 
Dodge in 1866. So thoroughly had he become inter- 
ested in the great project of a road across what was then 
called the American Desert, that the moment the 
trouble was over at the South, he resigned his position 
to resume his work where he had left off. 

In a paper read before the Society of the Army of 
the Tennessee at its twenty-first annual reunion, at To- 
ledo, Ohio, on September 15, 1888, General Dodge mod- 
estly disclaimed the credit of having been the first to ex- 
plore the West in the interest of a transcontinental rail- 
road. Upon that occasion he declared it to be his be- 
lief that Lieutenants Warner and Williamson were 
sent into the Sierra Nevada Mountains at the sugges- 
tion of General W. T. Sherman (who was chairman of 
the meeting then being addressed by General Dodge), 
adding that "that was the first exploring party ever 
sent into the field for the special purpose of ascertain- 
ing the feasibility of constructing a railroad on a por- 
tion of the line of one of the transcontinental routes, 
and that the exploration preceded, at least for years, 
the act of Congress making appropriations for ex- 
ploration and surveys for a railroad route from the 
Mississippi Eiver to the Pacific Ocean.'' 

In the first volume of his Memoirs, on page 79, 
General Sherman says: " Shortly after returning from 
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Monterey I was sent by General Smith up to Sacra- 
mento City to instruct Lieutenants Warner and Wil- 
liamson, of the engineers, to push their surveys to the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the possibility of passing that range by a railroad, 
a subject that then elicited universal interest. It was 
generally assumed that such a road could not be made 
along any of the immigrant routes then in use, and 
Warner's orders were to look farther north up the 
Feather Biver, or some of its tributaries. Warner was 
engaged in this survey during the summer and fall of 
1849, and explored to the very end of Goose Lake, the 
source of Feather Eiver.^' 

It will be seen here that General Sherman, with 
characteristic modesty, takes no credit for having or- 
dered or even suggested this work, but the many evi- 
dences of his friendship for the Pacific railroad enter- 
prises bear out the suggestion of General Dodge that he 
was the moving spirit in the work. When Lieutenant 
Warner, the real pioneer explorer of the Pacific roads, 
had reached Feather River, after many skirmishes with 
the Indians, his outfit was surrounded by the savages, 
and after a brief resistance and a stubborn stand he 
fell — ^the. second martyr to this great enterprise. 

Going back to the Missouri Eiver, we find young 
Dodge and a small corps of assistants crossing from 
Iowa to Nebraska on a raft in 1863. This was a 
private survey ordered by Henry Famum and T. C. 
Durant, the contractors and builders of the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri, now the Chicago and Rock 
Island Pacific Railroad. Peter A. Dey was the chief 
under whose instructions Dodge crossed the MissourL 
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It is an interesting fact that the company order- 
ing this exploration of the plains had no idea or 
intention of building a road there. What it wanted 
to find was the most feasible termini, or rather 
the most probable starting point for the Pacific Bail- 
road when it should be built, in order that they might 
end their own road opposite that point on the Iowa 
side. 

When young Dodge arrived at Omaha the Indians 
surrounded his wagons and took what they wanted, 
calling the white men " squaws," and showing in true 
Indian fashion their contempt for these adventurous 
young men. By being patient and liberal, Dodge man- 
aged to escape with his scalp. To show that he was not 
afraid, he slept the first night in the tepee of an Omaha 
Indian — whistling through a graveyard, as it were. 
Dodge soon acquired the careless habit of riding far in 
advance of his outfit. He had been on the plains but a 
few days when he found himself alone on the banks of 
the Elkhorn River. It was noon. " Being tired," he 
tells us, " I hid my rifie, saddle, and blanket, strolled 
out to a secluded spot in the woods with my pony, and 
lay down to sleep. I awoke, and found my pony gone. 
I looked out upon the valley and saw a native running 
off with him. I was twenty-five miles from my party, 
and was terrified. It was my first experience, for I was 
very young. What possessed me I do not know, but 
I grabbed my rifie and started for the Indian, hallooing 
at the top of my voice. The pony held back, and the 
Indian, seeing me gaining upon him, let the horse go, 
jumped into the Elkhorn, and put that river between 
us. The Indian was a Pawnee. He served under me in 
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186S^ and said to me that I had made so much noise 
that he had been a ' heap scared/ ^^ 

Upon this occasion Dodge extended his surveys to 
and up the Platte Valley, to ascertain whether any road 
built on this central — or then northern — ^line would, 
from the formation of the country, follow the Platte 
and its tributaries over the plains, and thus overcome 
the Bocky Mountains. Subsequently, under the pa- 
tronage of Mr. Famum, he extended the examination 
westward to the eastern base of the Bocky Mountains 
and beyond, examining the practical passes from the 
Sangre de Christo to the South Pass, and made maps 
of the country, developing them as thoroughly as could 
be done without making purely instrumental surveys. 
Mr. Famum and his associates had conceived the idea 
of working up a scheme west of Iowa that would in- 
duce investors to aid them in carrying their project 
across Iowa to the Missouri Biver, which was still far 
away from the end of their track. The practicability of 
the route, the singular formation of the country be- 
tween Long's Peak to the south and Laramie Peak and 
the Sweetwater and Wind Biver ranges to the north, 
demonstrated to Dodge that the road must eventually 
be built through this region. The young engineer re- 
ported these facts to Famum, and through the latter's 
efforts and those of his friends the prospect of the 
Pacific Bailroad began to take shape. Having con- 
cluded his preliminary survey, young Dodge returned 
to Council Bluffs, thoroughly convinced that the road 
he represented ought to end there, and that the Pa- 
cific Boad, if ever built; would begin at Omaha^ oppo- 
site the Blufb. 
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General Dodge relates that after dinner, while sit- 
ting on the stoop of the Pacific House^ a tall man came 
and sat beside him. He appeared to be very mnch in- 
terested in the work that the young man had been 
doing, and in a little while was drawing from the en- 
gineer the secrets that were intended for his employers. 
The sweet, homely face and kindly manner of the man 
were irresistible. He seemed to have no special inter- 
est in any of the railroads that were then reaching out 
toward that vast unknown region called the West, but 
he was interested in the general development and up- 
building of the country, and deeply in sympathy with 
all the human race. His interest could not have been 
broader or deeper if he had owned the whole country. 
In fact, the impression left upon the mind of young 
Dodge was that he had been engaged in a confidential 
conversation with Uncle Sam. 

Finally, when the tall man got up and moved away, 
he carried with him a story that had cost the engineer 
months of hard work. In thirty minutes he had ex- 
plored the plains from the Missouri Eiver to the 
Eockies. He had learned the secrets of the desert, and 
could tell you the names and the height of half a dozen 
peaks and passes in the far-oflE hills. The engineer 
knew that he knew these things, and yet he was not 
alarmed. He felt sure that a man with so sad, so kind a 
face, would be wholly incapable of taking advantage of 
information so obtained to the detriment of one who 
had trusted him. 

Later, when the war had demonstrated the road to 
be a military necessity, and the Government came to 
the rescue with grants of land, surveys were extended 
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through the country previously explored, its resources 
developed, and its capabilities for the building of a 
railroad to the Pacific fully demonstrated. Within a 
strip two hundred miles wide, reaching from the Mis- 
souri Eiver to the California State line, along the forty- 
second parallel of latitude, fifteen thousand miles of 
instrumental lines were run, and over twenty-five thou- 
sand miles of reconnoissances made. Countless other 
lines were run by the Government engineer. These ex- 
plorations and surveys covered the entire West like the 
stripes on Old Glory, and included every possible and 
many impossible routes between the Isthmus of Panama 
and Canada. The explorers gave no thought to the 
value of a line as a means of opening up and developing 
the West. True, the gold excitement in California in 
1849, the possibility of transporting a few thousand 
fever-heated fortune seekers, and the admission of Cali- 
fornia as a State, caused men to take a second look in 
that direction, but the real objective point was still 
China and Japan. 

In the seven years ending in 1860 Congress spent 
a vast amount of money in exploring the West, and 
when the work had been completed, or, rather, when it 
stopped, the result was rounded up, profusely illus- 
trated, published, and distributed to the people free, 
and in that way men began to know the West. 

These surveys made by the Government now became 
the basis for all future explorations of all the trans- 
continental lines, save of the Union Pacific, then 
known as the forty-second parallel route, and the Santa 
F6, which followed the old Santa P6 trail. 

The country through which the Union Pacific 
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passed was the scene of more work than any other part 
of the West. This line was largely developed by private 
enterprise^ and^ in addition^ the Government spent a 
great deal of time and money upon it. It was always 
General Dodgers favourite route, and whenever he could 
steal a day he would gallop over it, or a part of it, until 
he knew it all. General Dodge always contended, how- 
ever, that the present route was not, from an engineer- 
ing point of view, the true line to the Pacific. The true 
line, he declared, was up the Platte and Sweetwater to 
the South Pass, and then down the Snake River (where 
the Oregon Short Line was built later) to the Columbia 
Eiver, thence down that noble stream to tide water at 
Portland. But from a commercial point of view the 
Sdt Lake line is the better. It is also claimed by the 
friends of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific that 
they constitute the most practicable line across the 
continent — ^the shortest, quickest, of lightest curvature, 
and lowest grades and summits. The maximum grade 
over the Black Hills is eighty feet to the mile. In two 
or three years of constant pounding away at these hills 
the explorers failed to find a pass that would let them 
over without crowding the limit allowed by Congress, 
because the mountains were so steep and high. One of 
the finest natural approaches that ever propped a range 
was right there all the time, but not where engineers 
had been in the habit of looking for a pass. In one 
of his speeches General Sherman has publicly declared 
the discovery of that pass a stroke of genius,* but Gen- 

♦ " I was particularly interested in that part of General Dodge's 
paper wherein he described his discovery of the way to cross the 
Black Hills beyond Cheyenne (there was no Cheyenne then). He 
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eral Dodge^ who discovered it^ says that it was purely 
accidental^ and he tells an interesting story of how it 
happened. 

In the spring of 1863, while at Corinth, Miss., 
he was ordered by General Grant to go to Washington 
to see the President of the United States. " When I 
received the summons,^' he writes, " it alarmed me. I 
had armed, without authority, a lot of negroes and 
organized them into a company to guard the Corinth 
Contraband camp. It had been pretty severely criti- 
cised in the army, and I thought this act of mine had 
partly to do with my call to Washington.'^ 

Upon reaching the capital General Dodge called 
upon the President, but to his surprise Mr. Lincoln 
said nothing about the negroes at Corinth. He talked 
about the struggle at the South, the condition of the 
army in general, and finally asked his visitor if he 
recalled a conversation that had taken place six or seven 
years previously upon the stoop of the Pacific House at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, when General Dodge was not a 
general, and before Mr. Lincoln had been much 
thought of as the President of the United States. The 
general assured the President that he remembered the 
conversation very distinctly, and that it was the only 

was limited by law to 116 [General Dodge informed the writer 
that the limit was really 216] feet grade to the mile. Instead 
of following the valley of Lodge Pole Creek, as all previous en- 
gineers had done, he chose the upper or anticlinal line, instead 
of the lower or synclinal line. This was a stroke of genius, by 
which he surmounted the Rocky Mountains at a grade of eighty 
feet to the mile, whereas by any other route then known he 
would have been forced to a grade of 200 feet, or to adopt short 
curves through Iiaramie Pass." 
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time in his Kfe that he had given up his employers^ 
secrets to an outsider. The President smiled quietly, 
and said: "Well, you know, under the law, it is my 
business to fix the eastern terminus of the Pacific Road, 
and that is one of the things I want to talk about with 
you/' 

General Dodge told Mr. Lincoln that in his ca- 
pacity as an engineer in the service of the Mississippi 
and Missouri Railroad he had selected Council BlufEs. 
It is probable that Mr. Lincoln knew this, for he seems 
always to have known in advance what was the thing 
to do in all circumstances. As a matter of fact, for 
nearly a decade all roads reaching toward the West 
and desiring a connection with the Pacific Railroad 
that was to be had been funnelling in toward Council 
Bluffs. And so the President very naturally fixed the 
terminus of the Pacific road at Council Bluffs. When 
that had been done, he told his visitor plainly that the 
Pacific Railroad had become a military necessity, 
that he was very anxious to have the road commenced 
and built, and that it was upon that matter mainly 
that he desired to consult the general. In discussing 
the means of building the road. General Dodge urged 
that no private combination should be relied upon, but 
that it must be done by the Government. General 
Sherman had always been of that opinion. In a letter 
dated January 6, 1859, addressed to the Hon. John 
Sherman, M. C, and made public through the National 
Intelligencer, he said: " It is the work of giants, and 
Uncle Sam is the only giant I know who can, or should, 
grapple with the subject.'* 

The President said frankly that theGtovemment had 
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its hands full. Private enterprise must do the work, 
and all the Government could do was to aid. What he 
wished to know of his visitor was, what was required 
from the Government to assure its commencement and 
completion. 

When the matter had been discussed at length, it 
was decided that General Dodge should go to New York 
and consult there with the people who had the ques- 
tion before them. One of the results of this visit to 
New York was the framing of the bill of 1864, which 
was duly passed, and under which were built the Union 
and Central Pacific roads, constituting one continuous 
line from the Missouri to the Pacific. 

During the years from 1853 to 1860 the political 
condition of the country made it impossible to induce 
capital to undertake the building of a railroad across 
two thousand miles of deseri;. The agitation of the 
slavery question occupied the attention of Congress to 
the exclusion of everything else, and out of the sectional 
jealousies engendered by that controversy arose differ- 
ences as to the route to be adopted. The South wanted 
a southern route, the !N*ori;h a noriihem one, and there 
seemed to be no way of reaching a compromise. The 
South was then in control of the Government, and 
could prevent the location of the line at the North, 
while nori;hem and eastern capital could not be en- 
listed for a southern route indorsed by Jefferson Davis, 
who was then Secretary of War. The political tide 
turned, however, in 1860, and politics, which had so 
retarded the work, now helped to push the road for- 
ward. The charter of 1862 was rushed through Con- 
gress, and it seemed as if the road was about to be 
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built. China and Japan were forgotten in the excite- 
ment^ the ruling thought in the public mind being the 
necessity of strengthening the Union by' bringing the 
West into quick and easy communication with the 
East, at any cost. 

The Pacific coast and the new States of California 
and Oregon were in constant danger. It required 
twenty-four days of travel, partly through a foreign 
country, to reach the far West. The coast was almost 
entirely undefended, and recent events had shown to 
the Government the possibility of war with England. 
Semmes, the Confederate admiral, had added to the 
confusion by the destruction of nearly one hundred 
whaling vessels in the Pacific Ocean. The citizens in 
the far West were greatly excited and were con- 
stantly urging Congress to action. President Lin- 
coln was labouring day and night with capitalists 
and Congressmen in the interest of the road that 
he considered of such vast importance to the Union. 
Friends of the enterprise furnished figures to show 
that the Government was paying seven million dol- 
lars annually for the transportation of mails, troops, 
munitions, and supplies between the Missouri Biver 
and the Pacific Ocean. 

General Sherman, in the letter to his brother 
already referred to, had roughly estimated the cost of 
the road at two hundred million dollars, but experts 
now declared that it could be constructed for half that 
amount. So that simply to do its own work the Gov- 
ernment, had there been no constitutional hindrance, 
could well afford to issue its six per cents for the 
amount, build the road, and save one million dollars 
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annually on its own transportation. There was no 
dearth of excuses for the construction of the road, for 
when the enthusiast failed there was always the Orient 
to fall back upon. 

The charter of 1862 was believed by Congress to 
contain sufiBcient inducements in this land grant and 
subsidy loan to enlist the capital required to begin the 
enterprise. But no man of business had any idea that 
the full amount would be subscribed or paid in; there 
were not many who believed that the scheme was prac- 
ticable. 

To the surprise of Congress, capital held aloof from 
so unpromising a venture. Naturally the President, 
and others interested, looked to the lines of railroad 
then being extended across Iowa, but still a long dis- 
tance from the Missouri Eiver, to take hold of the 
Union Pacific charter and under it extend the line 
across the plains. 

The franchise was vastly more valuable to either the 
Bock Island or the Northwestern than to any one else. 
Both could extend the road with the advantage of a 
railroad behind them, whereas a new company would 
have to carry all material and supplies from St. Louis 
to Omaha by water. Both these roads, however, after 
carefully considering the whole subject, declared that 
they saw no money in a railroad across the desert. 

In 1864, about a year after his first conference with 
President Lincoln, General Dodge, either at the re- 
quest or by command of the commander in chief. 
General Grant, visited Washington again. Upon this 
occasion he found it extremely difficult to hold the 
President to the subject of the Pacific Railroad. When 
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they had fought Virginia and Georgia over again^ and 
discussed the fall of Atlanta^^ the general tried to lead 
his host back to the prairies of the West, but it was 
impossible to hold him. 

" While the President referred to the Pacific Road, 
its progress, and the result of my former visit,'^ writes 
General Dodge, " he gave it very little thought, appar- 
ently. His great desire seemed to be to get encourage- 
ment respecting the situation around Richmond, which 
just then was very dark. People were criticising 
Grant's strategy, and telling how to take Richmond. 
I think the advice and pressure on President Lin- 
coln were almost too much for him, for during my 
entire visit, which lasted several hours, he confined 
himself, after reading a chapter out of a humorous 
book (I believe called the Gospel of Peace), to Grant 
.ani.the situation at Richmond.^' 

Shortly after this General Dodge was assigned to 
another department and transferred from the South to 
the West. This pleased him, for his heart was there. 
In all the years, through all the excitement and anxiety 
at the front, he could not forget the plains and the rail- 
road that he had often constructed in his mind and on 
paper. 

In the winter of 1864r-'65 the Indians were at war, 
and held all the overland routes. General Grant asked 
General Dodge if a campaign against them could be 
made in the winter. He answered. Yes, and the country 
from the Missouri to California was placed under his 
command, perhaps at the suggestion of General Sher- 
man, for they were both enthusiastic friends of the rail- 
road, and did more to push it through, perhaps, than 
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any other two men in the countiy, surely in the army. 
At all events^ Dodge was back in the desert in charge of 
the Indian campaigns of 1865-'66. He was now in a 
position to explore anew all the vast region over which 
he had toiled in the '5(Ks, and to look into the resources 
of the country. He seems to have been one of the first 
men to comprehend the possibilities of the country, 
and to predict a future for the road and the West.* 

In these two years he travelled every mile of moun- 
tains and plains north and south, east and west, be- 
tween the Arkansas and the Yellowstone, and from the 
Missouri River to the Salt Lake Basin. In all the 
movements of the troops and scouting parties he had 
careful reports of the country made — ^its resources and 
topography. As often as the depredations of the In- 
dians made a move necessary he made a new map of 
that part of his empire. When the fight was finished 
he would begin to look the place over. *^ He was for- 
ever prowling, like a man who has lost something,^' said 
one of his subordinates. 

It was on one of these exploring trips that he stum- 
bled upon the pass over the Black Hills and won the 
title of " genius.^' The troops were returning from the 
Powder River campaign, and the general, as was his 
wont, was examining all the approaches and passes from 
Fort Petterman, south, over the secondary range of 
mountains known as the Black Hills. These moun- 

* " Its fatnre is fraught with great good. It will develop a 
waste; will bind together the two extremes of the nation as one ; 
wiU stimulate interooiirse and trade, and bring harmony, pros- 
perity, and wealth to the two coasts."— CmsF-ENGiirsiB Dodgb 
to the Directors. 
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tains had given the exploring engineers more trouble 
than all the other ranges in the Eockies, on account 
of their short slopes and great height. When the army 
had reached the trail on Lodge Pole Creek, the general 
took half a dozen mounted men and a scout and went 
up the stream to the summit of Cheyenne Pass. Turn- 
ing south along the crest of the mountains, they kept 
on far above, but nearly abreast of the troops and trains 
that were dragging lazily along the base of the hills on 
the old St. Vrain and Laramie trail. 

While crossing the little valley of a tributary of 
Crow Creek they came upon a band of hostile In- 
dians. The Indians saw the white men at the same 
time, and, being in a majority, set out at a good jog 
to get between them and the troops. Of course they 
had been watching the train all day, but had had no 
idea that the commanding off cer with only half a dozen 
men would be rash enough to come up into the hills 
and throw himself into their arms. General Dodge 
was well aware that it would be much easier to " stand 
them off *' in sight of his soldiers than " cached ^^ away 
there in the hills. So, hastily instructing his men, he 
set out to gain the top of a high ridge that seemed to 
him to point down to the part of the trail over which 
the troops must be passing about that time. After 
gaining the coveted ridge, however, he saw to his dis- 
may that the troops were yet a long way off. It had 
been just about noon when they had found the In- 
dians, and the general calculated that if he and his 
men were not detained by the band, and if there were 
no breaks in the ridge, they could get down to the trail 
before night. In a little while the ground over which 
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they were making their way became so steep and 
Tongh that they were obliged to dismount and lead 
their horses. 

They tried in every way to signal the troops, but in 
▼ain. The Indians were riding hard to head them off, 
the ground grew rougher at every step, the snn was 
sinking in the west, and the hearts and hopes of the 
little band of explorers were not half as high as the 
foothills. 

Finally they eluded the savages and got between 
them and the train, but the enemy gave chase. They 
were within rifle shot, but still the general and his little 
company hurried on down the long ridge. The In- 
dians threatened to charge, but the general refused to 
stop and give battle, the result of which would surely 
be the loss of eight white men. The Indians, through 
some oversight on the part of the Government, were not 
so well armed as the soldiers, so, when the latter faced 
about, levelling their many-voiced Winchesters, the 
braves naturally hesitated. They had heard the bark 
of these death hounds before, and knew that many of 
their number would be made to bite the dust before 
they could subdue the blue-coated Pathfinders. As 
often as a moment's time could be stolen by one of 
Dodge's men, a signal fire was kindled, but it was not 
until the sun had gone down behind the hills that the 
signals of distress were seen and the troopers came to 
the rescue. 

In going back to the train the general and his com- 
panions kept along the ridge that had saved them, and, 
to the commander^s delight, it led them down to the 
plain without a break* 
4 
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*' Well/' he said to his guide, ^^ we have not only 
saved our scalps, but we have found the crossing of the 
Black Hills," and he named it Sherman Pass. Along 
that ridge the line was located, between the Lone Tree 
and the Crow Creek; and there run the overland trains 
to-day, carrying the fast mail between Chicago and 
San Francisco. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE BUILDING OF THE BOAD. 

When we read now of the vast sums that were made 
out of the building of the Pacific roads, we wonder that 
men of means were so slow to see the possibilities of the 
enterprise. The very franchise went begging for years. 
The capitalists of the country utteriy lacked confidence. 
There was no dearth of men to agitate the question and 
to keep the matter before Congress and the country, 
but there was no money offered for the building of 
two thousand miles of railroad that would have to be 
guarded to keep the Indians from tearing up the track 
and making bonfires of the flag stations along the line. 

Scores of men — some prompted by purely patriotic 
motives, and others by a desire to do big things and 
make money — ^had wasted their own time and fortunes 
and finally fretted their lives away in a vain effori; to 
secure the necessary capital to begin the construction 
of the road. All that was ever accomplished under the 
charter of 1862 was merely the effect of an organi- 
zation. 

In 1864, Congress, having been convinced that 
nothing could be done without more help from the 
Government, amended the original charter, doubled the 
land grant, and enlarged the inducements to capitalists; 

81 
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but the Government, with all its prestige and influ- 
ence, was unable, even with the liberal land grant and 
a subsidiary loan of from sixteen thousand dollars to 
forty-eight thousand dollars for each mile of road, to 
bring out the money for the great project. 

After months of hard work enough money was col- 
lected to buy a flag and a few firecrackers, and then, 
with the blare of trumpets and the roll of drums, ground 
was broken at Omaha. Flags fluttered over the flap- 
ping tents and mud huts of the two squat settlements 
that are cities now at either end of the big bridge that 
spans the Missouri. There the people of the two towns, 
drunk with excitement, saw the rails creeping out to- 
ward the Occident; but the money owners of the world 
saw only the smoke arising from the huts and tents, 
and beyond that — ^' the desert.^* 

The President was perplexed. To the worry of the 
war was added the anxiety caused by the coldness of 
the capitalists. From the far West came the cry of an 
isolated people. The dread of the Oregonians, in the 
event of a general disintegration, of being gobbled up 
by the British, and the fear of the Califomians of the 
invaders from Texas caused the Administration much 
anxiety. 

The Government now agreed that the Union Pacific 
Company should borrow money from private people, 
giving a first mortgage on the road and land — ^the Gov- 
ernments claim becoming a secondary lien — ^and still 
capital refused to come forward. One great draw- 
back was the limitation of the charter. Durant and 
Bushnell, who had been instrumental in securing it 
and efl!ecting an organization, had tried hard to raise 
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the money required to make a beginning, and failed, 
resourceful though they were. 

At this moment some one hit upon the happy device 
of a construction company. In the language of the late 
Sidney Dillon, " this is not the place to treat of the 
operations of the Credit Mobilier,'^ but that is what the 
construction company was called. What we have to do 
with now is the ultimate result. The end was good, 
whatever may be said of the means. 

The first money received from the Credit Mobilier 
enabled the company to commence constructive work. 
A little grading was done in the autumn of 1864, but 
owing to changes insisted upon by the Government in- 
spectors, work was not begun in earnest until the spring 
of the following year. 

Everything was done at enormous cost. No rail- 
road reached the Missouri at Omaha at that time. All 
materials, machinery, locomotives, men, and cars had to 
be brought up by boat from St. Louis. The wages 
demanded by the men (often in advance of the da/s 
work) were vastly in excess of those paid for similar 
service where it was not necessary to flag with fire- 
arms. Men would not go out upon the wild prairies 
and tamp ties merely for the excitement. There was 
no coal or wood, or fuel of any sort, save the chips that 
passed for fuel on the plains. The men making the 
road found no ties on the treeless desert. For mile after 
mile they found no stone for rockwork. In short, they 
found absolutely nothing; only the right of way and 
the west wind sighing over the dry, wide waste of a 
waveless sea. The cost of transporting a locomotive — 
the labour and freight — ^was enormously high. If one 
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after the road had been built a great deal of it had to 
be changed in order to overcome these serious obstacles. 
Other experts^ who sat in Washington and fixed a 
standard for grades^ roadbed, cuts, fills, bridges, ties, 
rails, spikes, and joints, had never seen, mayhap, the 
dark river that washed the edge of the West. 

For three long winters engineers living in tents and 
dugouts watched every summit, slope, and valley along 
the entire fifteen hundred miles of road, to learn from 
the currents where the snow would drift deep and 
where the ground would be blown bare. In summer 
they watched the washouts that came when the hills 
were deluged by what, in the West, they call cloud- 
bursts. These were the only experts competent to say 
whether a draw should be bridged or filled, and only 
after years of residence in the hills. 

And who was better fitted to say where the line 
should lie than the engineer in charge of the work? 
He had measured it all through months of weary toil; 
he knew almost every mountain and vale in the Bockies, 
swell and swale of the plains, and yet a political ex- 
pert had power to run a blue pencil through his work. 
It was not long, however, before the experts saw that 
the engineers knew their business, and that the Presi- 
dent and Board of Directors were as anxious to have a 
good road as was the Oovemment, and so made but few 
changes. 

Upon a line located with great care, patience, and 
skill, a cheap road may be put down and afterward 
brought to a high standard of excellence. This, in fact, 
is the usual method in America. Our roads have always 
been in a great hurry to get somewhere, just as our ox- 
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press trains are. On the other hand^ one can never 
build a good road upon a badly located line^ and for 
this well-known reason a great deal more depends upon 
the locating engineer than is generally supposed by 
the average reader. Think of what the discovery of 
Sherman Pass meant to the Union Pacific Company in 
thirty years, even if we take only the passenger trains 
into consideration. It meant one locomotive for each 
train, instead of two. A locomotive such as would be 
required as a helper on a hill costs about ten thousand 
dollars, and it costs half that amount annually to oper- 
ate it. Four passenger trains a day each way would 
take four engines, forty thousand dollars, first cost, 
and twenty thousand dollars a year for the thirty years 
that the road has been running, or a total of six hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars. 

It is very much to the credit of the men who had 
the building of the Union Pacific in hand that they 
insisted at all times upon making a good road. There 
is plenty of evidence that this was the policy of both 
President Ames of the railroad company, and Presi- 
dent Dillon of the construction company. When some 
of those interested wanted to make a quick, cheap 
surface road, taking advantage of the maximum grade 
authorized by law, the board invariably stood by the 
lines of the engineers, as offering the greatest commer- 
cial value.* 

'''The instractions given me by Oliver Ames and Sidney 
Dillon, one at the head of the railroad company, and the other 
at the head of the construction company, were inyariably to ob- 
tain the best line the country afforded, regardless of expense. 
Cakes Ames onoe wrote me, when it seemed almost impossible 
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Prom the first to the last mile the Union Pacific 
was a well-laid and a splendidly constructed road^ and 
that is one of the reasons why it has prospered, in spite 
of its political encumbrances, and of the equally em- 
barrassing fact that men were sometimes sent out from 
the East to help in running the road who did not know 
a semaphore from a switchback.* 

to raise money to meet our expenditures : * Go ahead ; the work 
shall not stop, even if it takes the shovel shop.' " — Dodob, Cliief 
Engineer, 

* A prominent Union Pacific official, in yellow gloves and 
blue glasses, once asked a brakeman why the coach in which he 
was riding was uncomfortably cold. The brakeman replied that 
the heater was in the rear instead of the front end of the car. 
That afternoon a sharp letter went to the superintendent of mo- 
tive power and machinery, ordering the cold coach in the shops, 
in order that the heating apparatus might be taken out and put 
in the front end. The mechanical superintendent wrote, ex- 
plaining that there was no front or rear end to a day coach ; that 
all depended upon the direction in which the car was moving ; 
that the heater had been all right going out that morning, but 
that this was a branch line, with no table or ** Y " at the other 
end ; but there is no evidence that the new official ever under- 
stood the letter. 

Another importation was being shown over the road by the 
late " Tom " Potter, then general manager. Out on the plains 
there were a great many '* Y's." At one point they backed in on 
a spur to allow a long train to pass. "I say," said the tender- 
foot, looking about, " there's only one leg to this * Y '." 

" Oh, damn it I" said Potter, "this is no *Y'; this is a spur, 
and you must not talk that way before the trainmen, or they'll 
insist upon tying you under the bridge till you get used to the 
cars." 

This same official once wrote a letter, it is said, to the road 
master, reproving him for his wanton waste of steeL He had 
watched a yard engine for an hoar going up and down the 
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With competent, enthusiastic, determined men at 
the front, and equally energetic oflBicials behind the 
enterprise, the fact that a first-class road was the result 
is no great surprise. The wonder is that it was done 
so rapidly, and yet so well. 

The little money that came to the construction com- 
pany in Government bonds upon the completion of 
the first forty miles of track helped it out considerably, 
but did not wholly relieve the pecuniary embarrassment 
which seems constantly to have beset it until the desert 
had been railed. 

In 1866 the company put down two hundred and 
sixty more miles of track, but was still struggling for 
money. In the following year it laid two hundred and 
forty miles, reaching the summit of the Eocky Moun- 
tains, making five hundred and forty miles of rails west 
of the Missouri Eiver. The cost of building over the 
mountains was so much less than had been expected 
that the construction company found itself with a sur- 
plus for the first time in its existence. 

Without waiting to see what the harvest was to be 
beyond the range, the company foolishly distributed 
the surplus in dividends. Now, the fact that the 
builders had reached the dividend point caused a vast 
amount of criticism without and strife within, so that 

yards, and there were rails with bent ends, spiked down among 
the switches, that were never touched by the wheels of the pass- 
ing engine. He ordered these rails taken up, straightened out, 
and used in building side tracks. 

The road master did not answer the letter. He called per- 
sonally and explained to the thoughtful official that the rails 
referred to were guard rails, put there for the protection of the 
lives of employees and the property of the company. 
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the company was not as happy as it had been in the 
days of its poverty. Even after it had reached and 
passed the dividend point it seems still to have been 
hard pushed at times for money, and if it had not been 
for the men of means behind the enterprise, fearless 
and willing to risk their own fortunes and reputations 
in the work, the road could not have been built when it 
was.* 

By the time the road reached the Eocky Mountains 
the work, so big and bold, had attracted the attention of 
the nation. All the leading newspapers of the country 
sent special correspondents, and at the end of the da/s 
work the result in miles of track laid went out over 
the wires to an appreciative public. 

Men who had made reputations as war correspond- 
ents at the South sharpened their pencils and went 
West, for here, too, was war. It took a vast army of 
men to complete the road in five years, and it took an- 
other army to protect the workers and supply them 
with food. 

Being fresh from the army himself. General Dodge, 
the chief engineer, was able to secure valuable aid from 
the Government troops, without which it would have 
been almost impossible to make the road. 

*' Even the commissary was open to us," says Gen- 
eral Dodge. *' Their troops guarded us, we recon- 
noitred, surveyed, located, and built inside their picket 
line. We marched to work to the tap of the drum, with 

* « Nothing but the faith and pluck of the Ameses, fortified 
with their eztensiye credit, and the active financial aid of men like 
John L Blair and other capitalists, carried the thing through." 
— ^IPITBT Dillon, in Ser%bnef$ Magazine. 
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our men armed. They stacked their arms on the dump, 
and were ready at a minnte's notice to fall in and fight 
for their territory.'* 

The majority of the men employed in the building 
of the Union Pacific had been soldiers at the South. 
They were accustomed to camp life, and were readily 
lined up,' day or night, when the awful cry, *'The 
Sioux! the Sioux! *' was heard. Nearly all the officials 
had a well-earned military title. After the chief en- 
gineer came General ^' Jack'* Casement, in charge of 
the track train, who with his brother *' Dan ** is said 
to have been able to form and arm a regiment of a 
thousand men at a word, and from general to captain 
it could be commanded by experienced officers. 

One day, when the end of the track was two hun- 
dred miles out on the plains. General Dodge was com- 
ing down from the front in his private car, which he 
always referred to as his ^^ travelling arsenal," and was 
flagged at a place called Plumb Creek. The operator, 
breathing heavily, told him that a band of bad Indians 
had held up a freight train with supplies for the front, 
a little way down the road, and that the train crew, in 
a fortified car, was making a last stand. 

In another car upon the special there were about 
twenty men, some taking a ^^ lay-oflE "; a few had been 
discharged and were going to the rear. The men were 
nearly all strangers to the chief engineer, though all, of 
course, knew him. The general, upon receiving the 
news, made it known to the men that a train crew was 
in immediate danger, and the men came close, eager 
for details. 

Of course there was no lack of arms and ammuni- 
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tion, and while the general warmed them up for the 
work ahead, the operator brought message aiter mes- 
sage from the station near the hold-up, following the 
fight. The excitement grew, the men pressed closely 
about the general. The operator, bareheaded and pale, 
brought out the last message verbally. " The train's 
on fire! *' he cried. 

Turning to the little band of men — ^many of whom 
a moment ago had been cursing the chief engineer, the 
construction company, the railroad company, or any 
other company that interfered with a man's thirst— 
the general requested those willing to go forward and 
rescue the men on the burning train to form in line. 
Without a moment's hesitation— without so much as a 
glance at each other — every man within the sound of 
his voice fell in. *' All aboard! '' cried the general, and 
away they went. Never had such running been seen on 
that new track. Away down the plains the smoke of 
the burning train was plainly visible, and the driver 
of the locomotive drove for all there was in the ma- 
chine. He knew that his brothers of the rail were in 
deadly danger there, and he pulled the throttle wide, 
regardless of results. In a little while the train began 
to slow down, and finally stopped not far from the fire. 
The Sioux, bent on blood and plunder, did not notice 
its coming until the men were out and in line of battle. 
Now the general ordered them forward. ^^ At the com- 
mand," he said afterward, **they went forward as 
steadily and in as good order as we had seen the old sol- 
diers climb the face of »Kenesaw under fire.'* 

After a brisk battle, in which the crew of the burn- 
ing train fought desperately, the Indians were driven 
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from the field, carrying their wounded away with 
them. 

Depredations of this sort soon convinced General 
Sherman, the commander of the army, that the Sioux 
were not all dead, and that this railroad, in which he 
had shown a deep, patriotic interest for many years, 
could not be built without the aid of the Government 
troops, and plenty of them. But he had not always 
held this opinion. Ten years earlier, writing to his 
brother, then a member of Congress, he had said: 

^' No particular danger need be apprehended from 
Indians. They will no doubt pilfer and rob, and may 
occasionally attack and kill stragglers; but the grading 
of the road will require strong parties capable of de- 
fending themselves; and the supplies for the road and 
maintenance of the workmen will be carried in large 
trains of wagons, such as went last year to Salt Lake, 
none of which were molested by Indians. So large a 
number of workmen distributed along the line will in- 
troduce enough whisky to kill ojBf all the Indians 
within three hundred miles of the road." 

The stories of Indian fights along the Union Pa- 
cific alone would make a big book. Some of the men 
who passed through these wild times on the plains have 
never been able, to shake off the memory of those dread- 
ful days. There were days, weeks, months together, 
when no man could say with any degree of certainty 
that he would still wear his scalp on the morrow. The 
benighted native saw in the coming of the pale-face, 
with his horse of iron on a trail of steel, the end of all 
that was dear to the heart of the Indian. He saw in the 
wanton slaughter of the wild cattle of the plains the 
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destruction of his chief article of food and clothing. 
He saw in the change that had come over the duekj 
daughter of the desert some of the awful effects of 
civilization^ and began to guard against it. Old tradi- 
tions were being forgotten^ old customs ignored. 
With knitted brow the red man marked the squaw in 
the annual round-up of the unfaithful. She showed 
no shame when pointed out by the man she had known^ 
but shrugged her naked shoulders and allowed them 
to guess the rest.* These and other things made the 
Indian desperate, and he took awful vengeance on the 
white man. 

Not many years ago the writer was sick in a rail- 
road hospital in the West. Over against the other wall 
lay the travelling engineer of the road, with a broken 
leg. This man had been the driver of a construction 
engine laying tracks across the plains. He had seen 
things that would make many a man gray. I had 
known him some years, but had never heard him tell 
any of his experiences; but now, when the fever was 
high, his troubled mind would go back and he would 
live it all over again. 

At first his wild talk was allowed to pass as the mad 
ravings of a fevered brain, but when he began to give 

* " In times gone by the Sioux had a very peculiar ceremony. 
All the males who had arrived at the age of puberty were formed 
in two lines, about four feet apart, facing inward. All the 
females of and above the same age were required to pass in 
single file between the ranks. Any man in the ranks who had 
within the year been intimate with any woman was obliged by 
his honour and his religion to put his hand upon her as she 
passed."— RxcBARD laviNa DoDes, Plaina of the Qr^ West, 
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graphic details of well-known incidents the writer 
questioned him, when the fever was off, and learned 
that these things were real. He had lived, seen, and 
suffered them, and he told many stories that have since 
gone into print on both sides of the Atlantic* 

He told, long into the night, when the great ward 
was as silent as the grave, how the camp hunters would 
ride away at dawn, and never come back. How the 
Sioux would hang upon the horizon for days, and then 
disappear, only to return in the dark of tiie moon, or 
when they were least expected. It was gruesome to 
hear him recite the story of the conductor who rode 
out after a herd of buffalo, and who was afterward 
found, half buried under the Chalk Bluffs, with an 
arrow driven down at the side of his neck until the poi- 
soned point touched his heart. These were not dreams. 
They were awful realities, that would come back when 
the brain was troubled; and there are scores of others 
who have gone through it all, and who rave, no doubt, 
when the fever is on, as Lieutenant Murie, crazed in 
battle, raves in a madhouse. 

* See the author's Wakalona, A Locomotive as a War Chariot^ 
The JSxpreaa Messenger; The Engineer's Story, Fdper-Tdlk. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE TOMBS OF THE TRAIL MAKEBS. 

All up and down the steel trails that cross the con- 
tinent from East to West are the unmarked tombs of 
the trail makers. From Omaha to San Francisco, from 
Kansas City to Denver, from the Missouri River to the 
Mojave Desert and beyond, if you plough the right of 
way of these iron trails your share will grate constantly 
upon the bones of the pathfinder. 

Many a man who left his home and friends in the 
East to seek his fortune in the far West went out with 
the workmen in the morning and was brought back to 
camp a corpse when the day was done. Perhaps the 
foreman had neglected to get his address, or had got 
his initials wrong, or, it may be, the man had given 
another name to avoid the disgrace of being adveri;ised 
as a common labourer in the "list of the dead.*' In 
this way, and many others, men fell in the great fight 
and were lost. 

Sometimes the camp hunters would see a band of 
buffalo feeding away out on the plains, and, taking 
advantage of the wind, would go after it. Now the 
Indians had been watching this herd, knowing that the 
hunters would ride after the game. They knew, too, 
that the white men would come up against the wind, 
49 
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and 80^ standing by^ far out of scent^ they waited for 
the race. The moment the bisons put down their heads 
and started, the Indians, taking a swale, swept down to 
flank them. On came the wild cattle, and riding among 
them were the hilarious hunters, striking death to the 
helpless beasts that were fleeing for life. The horses 
of the hunters had already made a mile or two, or 
three, and were beginning to show signs of fatigue. 
The horses of the Indians were fresh, and in a little 
while the red men were riding close to the hunters. 

Hiding in the cloud of dust that the chase kicks 
up, the Indians work up to the rearmost rider, who 
reels, pitches forward, and falls upon the body of the 
great beast that he has killed a moment ago. The 
thunderous roar of hoofs, the sound of split feet 
cracking like a forest fire, the whistling breath and low 
bellowing of the buffalo, make a din in which it is easy 
to hide the bark of an extra rifle; and so the work 
of slaughter goes on. After the first man has fallen 
the Indians press on to the second. The hunter 
shifts his position, and the bullet aimed at him whis- 
tles past his ear. Surely, one would think, that will 
warn him. But no; he gallops on without even glanc- 
ing back. He has often heard the cry of a bullet that 
has glanced from the horn of a bull. The next shot 
strikes home, and the second hunter goes down in the 
dust. 

Well up in the herd a couple of young men are 
riding furiously. They are not ''camp hunters.** 
They are the sons of wealthy men in the East, and are 
here with the trail makers, spending their vacation. 
They are mounted upon the best horses that money can 
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buy^ and the regular hunters have purposely allowed 
the visitors to take the lead. Hard ride the Indians, 
but their cayuses are beginning to fag. Already they 
are within rifle reach^ but they want to be sure, for it 
is hard to hit a running man when you are also run- 
ning. 

If you look long and intently at the back of a man's 
head when he is at a theatre or at church he will look 
round. No matter how deeply he may be interested, 
he will turn for a moment and look you in the eye. So 
when the panting Sioux have galloped behind one of 
the young men for some time the young man glances 
over his shoulder. Urging his horse to the side of his 
companion, he shouts, " Indians!'* shows his white 
face, and his friend understands. 

" The hunters? " he asks. 

'* Gone," says the man who has glanced back, and 
as he reins his horse for camp his companion follows. 
There is no show for the white men but to ride for life, 
and they urge their horses to the top of their speed. 
On come the Indians, firing at the fugitives. Slowly 
the space between the pursued and the pursuers widens, 
until the bullets fall short and peck the dust behind 
the heels of the splendid horses. The Indians are the 
first to note this, and have reined in their ca3ruses long 
before the two " tenderf eet '' drive their spent steeds 
into camp. 

The scouts ride out, and when they come to the 
first dead hunter an ofiicer dismounts. A glance at the 
hunter's head shows the trade-mark of the Sioux. The 
captain swears, and swings himself into the saddle 
again. Bringing his glasses up, he sweeps the sea of 
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sagebrush and sand hills, but there are no Sioux in 
sight. 

After scouting around for a few hours the soldiers 
return, pick up the dead, and ride back to camp. 

The next day the hunters are "cached,'* a week 
later the "end of the track *' is moved, and in a 
month the coyotes are romping over the forgotten 
graves. 

Below a little mound near Monument, in western 
Kansas, thirty-six trail makers have been sleeping in 
one great grave for a score and a half of years. They 
were workmen engaged in grading and building the 
Kansas Pacific Eailroad. 

As familiarity breeds contempt, so had the constant 
sight of Indians made the men here employed careless 
of the dangers that constantly surrounded them. The 
scouts had seen no Indians for days, and so had relaxed 
their vigilance. The construction train would run to 
the front, fling off a few carfuls of material, whistle, 
and back away for another load. No doubt the walk- 
ing boss felt nervous when left alone with the un- 
armed labourers, with a stretch of a mile or more of 
billowed plain between him and the camp; but as 
the hours wore away he forgot his helpless plight. 

The wide plain lies sleeping in the summer's sun. 
The silence of the desert is broken only by the chuck, 
chuck of shovels and the low murmur of the wind. 
Far to the south the camp hunters are chasing a band 
of. buffalo. Now and then the black herd lifts above a 
swell, and then, dropping into a sag, is lost to view. 
Along the horizon in the wake of the flying band a 
gray cloud of dust hangs, hiding, like a veil of charity, 
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the agonies of the hurt beasts. As the dust doud blows 
away a wounded bull stumbles to its f eet^ and^ standing 
wide-legged, like a drunken man, tries to get its bear- 
ings. Blood is gushing from its nostrils and from its 
ears. Its throat is on fire, but the desert is dry. It 
shakes its head violently, and wheels about ready to 
charge the foe, but the desert is empty. Turning again, 
it gazes down th^ hoof-torn trail and watches the melt- 
ing herd, curving slowly to the east, as a great ship 
turns in an open sea. The hunters are holding it 
close to camp. The wounded bull seems to see the 
danger of this and tries to follow, but its legs refuse 
to obey, its knees tremble, its chin comes to the dust. 
Kneeling so, it sees a red pool forming where its 
nose touches, and a moment later sinks slowly to the 
earth. 

Meanwhile the walking boss watches the far-ofiE 
herd, rising and falling. From swell to swale, from 
swale to swell, they come and go, until the ammuni- 
tion and the horses are exhausted. Pulling rein, the 
hunters ride slowly back to the end of the track. They 
have not the faintest idea of how many beeves have 
been killed — ^a half dozen or a half hundred; the 
skinners will tell. Slowly from the camp a string of 
wagons is lining out to pick up the meat. 

Now the work train comes down with another load 
of material, unloads it and backs away again, leaving a 
barrel of fresh water for the thirsty labourers. Out in 
the sagebrush a gray wolf is limping away in the 
direction of the great slaughter fields, where friendly 
squaws and squaw men are already hulking the dead. 
If the wolf had known^ it might have saved itself the 
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long walk, for hereabout are other butchers, ready 
for their work. 

Silently, cautiously, from every little sand hill, 
from behind low bunches of sage — from the very earth 
— ^peeps a feathered head. What a golden opportunity! 
The unarmed workmen have even cast their picks and 
shovels aside, and are standing in the semicircle about 
the barrel, drinking or waiting for a chance to drink. 

Noiselessly now, but as one man, the savages stand 
up, and at a sign from their chief rush upon the de- 
fenceless workmen. They even omit the fiendish yell 
that usually goes with a massacre of this sort, and are 
actually upon the labourers before the latter have time 
even to cry for help. With barely time to curve their 
arms above their defenceless heads, the unfortunate 
workmen are beaten to earth and scalped, and when 
the work train comes up with another load the labourers 
have gone the way of the buffalo. 

Having done their bloody work, the Indians hasten 
to their horses, left in a swale close by, and by the 
time the scouts have been notified and are ready to 
follow they are far away. 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE MEETING OF THE RAILS. 

While the Union Pacific was building west from 
the Missouri River, the Central Pacific was building 
east from the Golden Gate. The law that authorized 
the building of the Pacific roads directed the com- 
panies to join their rails wherever they met between 
the river and the coast. Very probably the Union 
Pacific at one time would have welcomed the straight 
stack on the CentraPs construction engine at the west- 
ern limits of Nebraska. It is equally probable that the 
California company would have been content to end its 
track at the dump of the Comstock, but by the time 
the Union Pacific had reached the crest of the Rockies, 
and the Central had dropped a few rail lengths across 
the summit of the Sierras, things began to brighten up. 
They were learning the art of road making. To use a 
common, homely, but expressive railroad phrase, '^ they 
were getting on to their job." The chief engineer, in 
his last and final repori; to the Board of Directors, 
wrote: "Each day taught us lessons by which we 
profited for the next, and advances and improvements 
in the ari; of railway construction were marked by the 
progress of the work." 

In making the surveys and building the road many 

n 
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of the most skilful and promising men engaged in the 
work were killed. Hundreds, if not thousands, of 
horses and mules were stampeded or stolen by the In- 
dians, but there was no cessation in the work; and now, 
as the two companies rushed the grade, one down the 
western slope of the Rockies, the other down the eastern 
slope of the Sierras, a great race began. The Union 
people were anxiouB to build as far west as possible, 
while the Central would go as far east of Salt Lake as 
the rails could be pushed, for there was a profit in the 
road in the Salt Lake Basin, and both companies were 
anxious to win the subsidy. 

The subsidy differed as the roads encountered 
natural obstacles. In the open country between the 
Missouri River and the foothills of the Rocky Moun- 
tains it was at the rate of sixteen thousand dollars per 
mile. In crossing the Rocky Mountains and the Sierras 
on the California side it increased to forty-eight thou- 
sand dollars per mile. Between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Sierras, where the country, although not as 
difficult as the plains, offered many disadvantages, the 
subsidy was authorized at thirty-two thousand dollars 
per mile. 

It will readily be seen that the matter of fixing the 
base of a mountain was of great importance to the 
construction company. It was left with Mr. Blickens- 
derfer, who was appointed by the Government, to say 
where the plains left off and the Rocky Mountains be- 
gan, and his decision seems to have been satisfactory 
to all concerned, though there is no evidence that 
he had been '' fixed '' by the Credit Mobilier. This 
is probably an oversight on the part of those who have 
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been busy for the past quarter of a century looking 
for spots on the corporation that built the Union 
Pacific. 

The base of the Sierras had been located near Sac- 
ramento, where the drift of the mountains reached the 
plain. This, as a matter of fact, was long before the 
heavy mountain grade was encountered, and there was 
not a little protesting. The original railroad act 
made it the duty of the President to fix the base of 
the several mountain ranges, and here, in determining 
finally where the valley should stop and the mountain 
begin, Congressman (afterward Senator) Sargent, of 
California, claims to have imposed upon the most thor- 
oughly honest President the United States ever had by 
laying before him a map that had been drawn to fit 
the case. 

Chief -Engineer Judah, following the smoke of the 
Supreme Court, fixed the foothills at Barmore^s. In 
determining the limits of an old Mexican land grant 
" bounded on the east by the foothills,*^ the court had 
made its mark at Barmore's, thirty-one miles from 
Sacramento. The contestant of the grant wanted the 
foothills to begin far up in the range, while the railroad 
company wanted them to run as far as might be down 
into the valley, and that is why Mr. Judah followed the 
court, which was supposed to be correct. At any rate, 
the decision suited him and the interests he represented. 
It was to prevent the company from profiting by this 
decision that the Hon. Mr. Sargent sought Mr. Lincoln, 
but Mr. Lincoln was busy in the early *60*s. Finally,, 
however, the day came when the thing had to be set- 
tled, and the I^esident and the senator settled it by 
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simply removing the mountains from Barmore's to Ar- 
cade, a distance of twenty-four miles.* 

Besides competing for the fixing of the final meet- 
ing point, the two companies building this the first 
transcontinental line competed for the good will and 
influence of the Mormon Church, a central power that 
would be of great benefit to the roads. Reconnaissances 
made by the Union Pacific between 1862 and the end 
of 1864 had convinced it that the road, dropping down 
from the Wasatch Mountains to the Humboldt Valley, 
must go north of the Great Salt Lake. 

But that was not what these modern children of 
Zion wanted. Brigham Young called a conference of 
all his followers, which at that time meant practically 
all the people of Utah, and refused to accept the de- 
cision. He prohibited his people from contracting or 
working for the Union Pacific, bringing all the influ- 
ence of the Church to bear in favour of the Central 
Pacific line. The Union Pacific soon saw that here 
was a difficult business to handle. Salt Lake City was 
the only commercial capital between the Missouri 
Eiver and Sacramento. It was the key to the commerce 
of the great basin controlled by this sagacious Latter- 
Day prophet and his followers. 

The Central Pacific Company began the location, 

* Mr. Sargent gave the following account of the affair to his 
friends : Mr. Lincoln was engaged with a map when the senator 
sabstituted another, and demonstrated by it and the statement 
of some geologists that the black soil of the valley and the red 
soil of the hills united at Arcade. The President relied on the 
statement giyen him, and decided accordingly. **Here," said 
the senator, '' you see how my pertinacity and Abraham's faith 
removed mountains.'' 
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or rather the examination^ of its line by the lake long 
after the line of the Union Pacific had been filed with 
the Secretary of the Interior, and now the latter com- 
pany waited nervously for the decision of the Central 
Compan/s engineers. When the report was finally 
made it was stronger^ if possible, in favour of the north- 
em route than the report of the Union Pacific en- 
gineers had been. This caused the Church to face 
around again, and back it flew to the arms of its first 
love. 

Now the dirt began to fiy. The graders were far in 
advance of the track layers, and as the Central selected 
almost the same route followed by the Union Pacific 
west of Ogden, the advance forces soon met and passed 
each other. Instead of stopping when the graders met, 
both companies kept right on, and here lay parallel 
across the sage-covered desert two lines of railroad 
without a rail. This foolish business was pushed until, 
by the time the track layers met — ^when by law a 
junction had to be made — ^the two roads overlapped 
each other for a distance of nearly two hundred miles. 
The rails finally met at Promontory, Utah, eleven hun- 
dred and eighty-six miles west of the river, six hundred 
and thirty-eight miles east of Sacramento. The entire 
line was completed seven years before the limit of time 
allowed by Congress. 

The driving of the last spike in the Pacific Boad is 
one of the few really great events— events that stand 
out like a white milepost on a burnt prairie — ^in the 
history of this great country.* 

* " It is not too much to say that the opening of the Pacific 
Boad, viewed simply in its relation to the spread of population, 
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Between the 1st of January, 1868, and the 10th 
of May, 1869, the Union Pacific had put down five 
hundred and fifty-five miles of main-line track. The 
world had never seen railroad building on so grand a 
scale. A moving city of one, two, and even three-story 
houses moved with the advancing track layers, and the 
wire ticked off the result each day at the set of sun. 
The people were becoming interested in the great 
work, but even while the last rail was being put in 
place those most interested in the future of the road 
— ^those who had risked their reputations, fortunes, and 
even their lives in the work — ^were still looking toward 
the Orient for traffic and for the final success of the 
scheme. But with all their blindness, the people all 
over the country began to grow enthusiastic as the twin 
threads of steel were about to be joined away out there 
in the Utah desert, bridging the continent. Nearer 
and nearer came the engine from the East to the engine 
of the West. Idle workmen, crowded out by the closing 
of the gap, leaned upon their shovels; the tired trail 
makers sat down to gaze in silence upon the closing 
scene in the great drama which they had followed for 
five long years. 

The toilsome task of the pathfinders was finished. 
They were not all there at the end. Some had fallen 
away back on the plains, others west of the Sierras, 

deyelopment of resources, and actual advance of civilization, was 
an event to be ranked in far-reaching results with the landing 
of the Pilgrims, or perhaps the voyage of Columbus. In less 
than twenty-five years it has accomplished results which have 
influenced the whole world more than what happened in the 
century following the landing of the Pilgrims." — SmNST DUiLON. 
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and those present peered into each other's faces^ as if 
still doubting that the thing was done.* 

Looking back over the steel trails they knew that^ 
long as it was^ there were not mileposts enough along 
the line to mark the graves of the pathfinders and 
other pioneers who had fallen in the great fight for 
this new empire of the people. More than one man 
here had grown gray in the five years that he had stood 
in the snow and sun of the mountains and plains. The 
deep furrows upon their faces were battle scars. 

Not many people were present at Promontory that 
day. The demonstration when ground was broken at 
Omaha^ five years earlier, had been much more impos- 
ing, but the people of the whole country were to take 
part in the celebration.f 



* Among the men who made the Union Pacific were General 
Granville M. Dodge, and Messrs. Dey, Reed, Hurd, Blickensderfer, 
Marris, McCartney, Eddy, House, Hudnut, Maxwell, Brown, 
Appleton, Clark, Hoxie, Snyder, and the Casements. 

On the Central were Messrs. Judah, Strawbridge, Montague, 
Clements, lyes, Gray, Towne, and others. Many of the men who 
took part here met as often as five times in making connections 
that completed the several transcontinental lines : at the joining 
of the Texas with the Southern Pacific, at Sierra Blanca, in 
coupling the Santa F6 to the Atlantic and Pacific, in driving the 
last spike in the Canadian Pacific at Craigellachie, and in con- 
necting New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico with Denver, 
in 1888. 

t " In New York, Trinity Church was thrown open at midday, 
an address was delivered by Rev. Dr. Vinton, and a large crowd 
united * to tender thanks to God for the completion of the greatest 
work ever undertaken by man.' In Philadelphia bells were rung 
and cannon fired. At Chicago a great impromptu demonstration 
took place, in which all citizens joined. At BufEalo a large crowd 
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Arrangements for this purpose were made at very 
short notice. Through the hearty co-operation of the 
telegraph companies^ all their principal offices were 
connected with Promontory, in order that the blow 
of the hammer driving the last spike might be 
communicated by the click of the instrument at the 
same moment to every station reached by the 
wires. 

A small excursion party, headed by Governor 
Stanford, of California, came up from the coast; but 
from the East, aside from the army of road makers, 
contractors, and engineers, there were only two or 
three people, among them the Bev. Dr. Todd, of Pitts- 
field. 

As the pilots of the two construction engines came 
close together the five or six hundred people present 
sent up cheer after cheer. There were cheers for 
everybody — ^from the President of the United States to 
the Chinaman by whose artistic touch the grade was 
leveled for the last tie. Brief remarks were now made 
by Governor Stanford for the Central, and by General 
Dodge for the Union Pacific, and at twelve o^clock, 
noon, the two superintendents of construction, Mr. S. 
B. Eeed and Mr. S. W. Strawbridge, brought forward 
the last tie. It was of California laurel, highly pol- 
ished, bearing a silver plate, upon which was in- 
scribed: 

gathered to hear the telegraph signals, sang the Star-Spangled 
Banner, and listened to speeches from distinguished citizens; 
and at every important point the announcement of the comple- 
tion of the work was received with unbounded joy.'* — Sionbt 
Dillon, in Scrihner's Magazine. 
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" The Last Tib 

Laid in the Completion of the Pacific Railroads, 

May 10, 1869/' 

The names of the officers and directors of both com- 
panies were also engraved on the plate.* 

* The original incorporators of the Union Pacific Raihroad 
Company were as follows : 

Walter S. Burgess, William P. Blodgett, Benjamin H. Cheever, 
Charles Fosdick Fletcher, all of Rhode Island. 

Augustus Brewster, Henry P. Haven, Cornelius S. Bushnell, 
Henry Hammond, of Connecticut. 

Isaac Sherman, Dean Richmond, Royal Phelps, William H. 
Ferry, Henry A. Paddock, Lewis J. Stancliff, Charles A. Secor, 
Samuel R. Campbell, Alfred E. Tilton, John Anderson, Azariah 
Boody, John L. Kennedy, H. Carver, Joseph Field, Benjamin 
P. Camp, Orville W. Childs, Alexander J. Bergen, Ben Holli- 
day, D. N. Barney, S. DeWitt Bloodgood, William H. Grant, 
Thomas W. Olcott, Samuel B. Ruggles, James B. Wilson, of 
New York. 

Ephraim Marsh, Charles M. Harker, of New Jersey. 

John Edgar Thompson, Benjamin Haywood, Joseph H. 
Scranton, Joseph Hwrison, George W. Cass, John H. Bryant, 
Daniel J. Morell, Thomas M. Howe, William F. Johnson, Robert 
Finney, John A. Green, E. R. Myre, Charles F. Wells, Jr., of 
Pennsylvania. 

Noah L. Wilson, Amasa Stone, William H. Clement, S. S. 
L'Hommedieu, John Brough, William Dennison, Jacob Blickens- 
derfer, of Ohio. 

William M. McPherson, R. W. Wells, Willard P. HaU, Arm- 
strong Beatty, John Corby, of Missouri. 

S. J. Hensley, Peter Donahue, C. P. Huntington, T. D.. Judah, 
James Bailey, James T. Ryan, Charles Hosmer, Charles Marsh, 
D. 0. Mills^ Samuel Bell, Louis McLane, G^orger W. Mowe, 
Charles McLaughlin, Timothy Dame, John P. Robinson, of Cali- 
fornia. 
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In many parts of this and other countries men 
in the multitude heard with mingled joy and sor- 

John Atchison and John D. Winters, of Nevada. 

John D. Campbell, B. N. Rice, Charles A. Trowbridge, Ran- 
som (Gardiner, Charles W, Penney, Charles T. Qorham, William 
McConnell, of Michigan. 

William P. Coolbaugh, Lucius H. Langworthy, Hugh T. Reid, 
Hoyt Sherman, Lyman Cook, Samuel R. Curtis, Lewis A. Thomas, 
Piatt Smith, of Iowa. 

William B. Ogden, Charles Gt. Hammond, Henry Farnum, 
Amos C. Babcock, W. Seldon Gale, Nehemiah Bushnell, Lorenzo 
Bull, of Illinois. 

William H. Swift, Samuel T. Dana, John Bertram, Franklin 
S. Stevens, Edward R. Tinker, of Massachusetts. 

Franklin Gorin, Laban J. Bradford, John T. Lewis, of Ken- 
tucky. 

James Dunning, John M. Wood, Edwin Noyes, Joseph Eaton, 
of Maine. 

Henry H. Baxter, George W. CoUamer, Henry Keyes, Thomas 
H. Canfleld, of Vermont. 

William S. Ladd, A. M. Berry, Benjamin F. Harding, of 
Oregon. 

William Bunn, Jr., John Catlin, Levi Sterling, John Thomp- 
son., Elihu L. Phillips, Walter D. Mclndoe, T. B. Stoddard, E. H. 
Brodhead, A. H. Virgin, of Wisconsin. 

Charles Paine, Thomas A. Morris, David C. Branham, Samuel 
Hanna, Joseph Votaw, Jesse L. Williams, Isaac C. Elston, of 
Indiana. 

Thomas Swan, Chauncey Brooks, Edward Wilkins, of Maryland. 

Francis R. E. Cornell, David Blakeley, A. D. Seward, Henry 
A. Swift, Dwight Woodbury, John McKusick, John R. Jones, of 
Minnesota. 

Joseph A. Gilmore, Charles W. Woodman, of New Hampshire. 

W H. Grimes, J. C. Stone, Chester Thomas, John Kerr, Wer- 
ter R. Davis, Luther C. ChaUiss, Josiah Miller, of Kansas City. 

Gilbert C. Monell, Augustus Kountz, T. M. Marquette, Wil- 
liam H. Taylor, Alvin Saunders, of Nebraska. 

John Evans, of Colorado. 
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row the story that the wires were telling. A few 
men had made fortunes out of the building of the 
road, many had failed. Not a few came out of the en- 
terprise poorer than they entered upon it. Some had 
come to deep grief and lasting disgrace. All had been 
abused, some vilified — " libelled," their friends aflBrm, 
" bankrupted, and driven to the grave *' — ^but they had 
builded for posterity better than they knew. * 

When everything was in readiness at the two ends 
of the track, the telegraph instruments ticked " Hats 
off," and the nation bared its head. 

After prayer had been offered by the Eev. Dr. 
Todd, whom Providence seems to have sent out, the 
wire said, " We have got done praying." " We under- 
stand," was the answer; " all are ready in the East." 

Now the four spikes, two of silver and two of gold, 
the products of Montana, Nevada, California, and 
Idaho, were produced, and passed to Governor Stan- 
ford, who stood on the nori;h, and Dr. Durant, who 
stood on the south side of the track, and who put them 
in place. "All ready," went over the wire, and in- 
stantly the silver hammer came down, the stroke of 
the magnet touched the bell, and told to a waiting worid 
the story of the completion of the Pacific Railroad, f 

* Among these men were the Ameses, Atkins, Baker, Brooks, 
Crocker, Dillon, Duff, Durant, Dix, Hopkins, Huntington, Stan- 
ford, and others. 

t " WASHnroToir, May lU 1869. 

** GsNBBAL G. M. DoDGB : In common with millions, I sat yes- 
terday and heard the mystic taps of the telegraphic battery an- 
nounce the nailing of the last spike in the g^reat Pacific Road. 
Indeed, am I its friend t Yea. Yet am I to be a part of it, for 
•8 early as 1854 I was vice-president of the effort begun in San 
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APTBR THIRTY TEARS. 

To aid in the construction of the Pacific railroads 
Congress made certain grants of land^ and in the case 
of the Union Pacific Eailway from Omaha to Ogden, 
and in the case of the Union Pacific Eailway, Eastern 
Division, afterward the Kansas Pacific, from Kansas 
City to near the west line of the State of Kansas, the 
Government gave aid secured by mortgages on the 
properties, which mortgages were subsequent to certain 
first mortgages. When these roads failed to earn their 
charges and passed into the hands of receivers it be- 
came necessaiy for the Government to determine 
whether it would insist on collecting pay for all the 
money it had advanced, even to the extent of taking 
possession of the roads and paying the first-mortgage 
bonds itself, or whether it would submit to the usual 
fate of a second-mortgage holder of a bankrupt com- 
pany and scale down its debt. The arrangement made 
by President Cleveland with the reorganization com- 
mittee of the Union Pacific was criticised by Senators 
Harris, Morgan, and Eawlins in their report of June 
26, 1897, as follows: 

Francisco under the contract of Robinson, Seymour & Co. As 
soon as General Thomas makes preliminary inspections in his 
new command on the Pacific I will go out and, I need not say, 
will have different facilities from those of 1846, when the only 
way to California was by sail around Cape Horn, taking our 
ships one hundred and ninety-six days. All honour to you, to 
Durant, to Jack and Dan Casement, to Reed, and the thousands 
of brave fellows who have wrought out this glorious problem, 
spite of changes, storms, and even doubts of the incredulous, and 
all the obstacles you have now happily surmounted I 

'* W. T. Sfis&lUN, emmai:' 
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"According to the estimates made as of January 
1, 1897, the total debt of the Union Pacific Company 
is $92,286,344.36. The bond and interest account 
credits to March 1, 1896, are $20,146,889.33; further 
credits on account of transportation service to January 
1, 1897, $1,600,000; leaving a balance of indebtedness 
of $70,538,455. As the sinking fund is not to be de- 
ducted from this sum, but is to be turned over to the 
reorganized company on the payment of $45,754,- 
059.99, the actual loss of money to the Government 
will be $24,784,396. In addition to this there will un- 
doubtedly be great losses sustained by other creditors of 
the company, because this is intended, apparently, to be 
a complete transfer of all the rights, property, and 
franchises of the existing company to a new company, 
by virtue of a decree of the court and by its assistance 
in the execution of a contract Congress alone can 
ratify." 

It was claimed by the senators named and those 
acting with them that President Cleveland's agreement 
to accept $45,754,059.99 worked a loss of $24,784,396. 
This opinion seems to have been verified by the subse- 
quent acts of President McKinley, who insisted on a 
full payment of that debt, and recovered for the Gov- 
ernment the full amount. 

The managers of the Union Pacific claim that if 
they had not relied on the compromise settlement made 
with Mr. Cleveland they would not subsequently have 
paid the full debt demanded and collected by Mr. 
McKinley. They claim that the property is not worth 
the full first-mortgage debt plus the Government debt, 
but that, having taken certain steps in accordance with 
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the adjustment agreed to by Mr. Cleveland, they were 
compelled to go deeper when it came to the arrange- 
ment with Mr. McKinley. 

In the case of the Kansas Pacific Mr. McKinley re- 
mitted the accrued interest on the Kansas Pacific debt 
because it was questionable how much that property 
would be worth when cut off from full association with 
the line from western Kansas to Denver, on which line 
the Government had no claim. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A BEUSH WITH THE SIOUX. 

DuBiNG the years that were consumed in the build- 
ing of the Union Pacific across the plains, the Govern- 
ment scouts, mostly Pawnee Indians, were kept busy 
guarding the labourers against the hostile hair-lifters 
of the plains. Upon one occasion a band of Sioux 
swooped down upon a construction train in broad day- 
light, firing bullets and arrows into the frightened 
workmen and driving them into a box car that was 
coupled at the rear of the train as a place of refuge for 
the men, and at the same time a place in which to store 
their rifies while at work. Instead of seizing their rifles, 
as they usually did, and returning the fire, the labourers 
slammed the sliding doors to, and threw themselves 
upon the floor, behind the protection of the sand-filled 
walls of the box car. 

As the Sioux surrounded the car, which was sepa- 
rated from the engine by half a dozen flat cars that 
had just been unloaded, the engineer opened the 
throttle and began to back away. The savages had not 
expected this, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that they got out of the way of the moving train. One 
cayuse was struck by the car, and tumbled over with 
its rider underneath it. Bealizing that their victims 
60 
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were about to escape, many of the Indians leaped upon 
the moving flat cars, and climbed on the top of the 
box car, yelling and shouting, and shooting through 
the roof, while those who remained mounted galloped 
beside the train, filling it with arrows and with lead. 
The engine, backing up, could not use her sand, the 
pipes being then "behind" the wheels, and it took 
some time to get them going. Meanwhile a daring 
labourer in the car, hearing the Indians upon the top, 
grabbed a rifle and began to perforate the roof. Others 
followed his example, and a moment later a shower of 
lead was raining upward, splinters were flying from the 
boards, pricking and tearing the unprotected legs of 
the Sioux, and causing them to leap from the top of 
the car to escape the torture the graders were inflicting. 

The engine, having picked up her train, was push- 
ing the box car away from the red cavalry that had 
been riding at its flanks. Having put in a good fire, the 
fireman took refuge in the coal tank, followed by the 
conductor, who happened to be on the engine at the 
moment when the unexpected attack was made. In 
their excitement the Indians apparently had overlooked 
the locomotive and the fact that it was inhabited un- 
til the sound of its roaring exhaust attracted those who 
were riding in the rear. Pulling the throttle wide open, 
the engineer joined his two comrades in the coal tank. 

'^PuU your guns," he shouted, "and fire over the 
side of the tank; the/re thicker^n flies! " 

Springing back into the cab, the driver kicked the 
cylinder cocks open, and as the conductor and fireman 
opened up on one side of the tank, the engineer emp- 
tied his revolver from the other. In the meantime the 
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engine was beginning to pass the horsemen, and the 
hissing sound and the sight of the escaping steam set 
the cayuses wild, causing them to carry their riders out 
of rifle range. A moment later the white cloud from the 
open cylinder cocks had completely enveloped the 
band, while the ever-increasing speed of the train 
had put a safe distance between the pilot and the 
Sioux. 

The engineer from force of habit now glanced back, 
or rather ahead, over the rolling, plunging flat cars, 
and, to his utter amazement, saw a featherless, gunless, 
arrowless Indian clinging to nearly every brake wheel 
above the flats. The track was new and rough, the 
speed of the train was simply maddening, and the pose 
and position of these poor Indians irresistibly funny. 
The men on the engine knew that if the Sioux had 
captured the construction gang not one would have 
lived to tell the tale. They would have been slaugh- 
tered, as the thirty-six unarmed graders were slaugh- 
tered on the Kansas Paciflc. A few might have been 
spared, however, to be tortured slowly for the enter- 
tainment and enlightenment of the little Sioux and 
their sisters in the cheerful glow of the evening camp 
fire. 

This being true, the trainmen may be excused for 
putting the Indians off between stations, and while 
running at a somewhat reckless rate of speed. 

Having reloaded their revolvers, the three men 
clambered to the tail of the tank and opened up on 
the Indians, regardless of the box car at the far end of 
the train. The Sioux had found themselves on the top 
of the train when the engine started to back away, and 
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the strange sensation, the roar of wheels, the rolling 
and pitching of the flats, and the sight of their com- 
rades being blown bodily from the top of the box car 
had so terrified them that they lacked the strength 
of will to throw themselves off. Perhaps they rea- 
soned that the fire-horse must give out in time, and 
that when it stopped to rest they could get off with 
safety. At all events, they stayed there, according to 
the story, until the bullets began to rattle about their 
feet, when they loosened their grip, and the motion of 
the train flung them off. All the enginemen could see 
was an occasional red-brown bundle of something roll- 
ing in the sagebrush, drawn by the suction of the 
train,, and by that sign they knew that they had lost a 
passenger. 

It was a dilapidated-looking engine and crew that 
arrived unexpectedly at the end of the track that after- 
noon. Not a pane of glass remained in the cab, while 
the box car, upside down, would not have held corn in 
the ear. 

When the conductor of the construction train re- 
ported to Major North what had taken place, a wire was 
sent to Lieutenant Murie, who was away on his honey- 
moon at Omaha. 

*^ Eead to me, Jim,^^ said Mrs. Murie that evening, 
as the young officer lighted his after-dinner cigar. 

"I canH read long, love,^^ said the gallant scout. 
**I have just learned that there is trouble out West, 
and I must be off to the front. That beardless 
telegrapher Dick ♦ has been here with an order from 

* Now General*Manager Dickinson, of the Union Pacific. 
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Major Norths and they will run us out special at 11.30 
to-night/' 

The lieutenant picked up a collection of poems and 
read where he opened the book: 

" Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind. 
That from the nunnerj 
Of th J chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I flee." 

'' Jim/' she broke in, '' why don't they try to 
civilize these poor hunted Indians? Are they all so 
bad? Are there no good ones among them? " 

" Yes," said the soldier, with a half smile. '' They 
are all good except those that escape in battle." 

^^ But, tell me, love, how long will this Indian war 
last?" 

*^ As long as the Sioux hold out," said the soldier. 

At eleven o'clock that night the young lieutenant 
said good-bye to his girl wife and went away. 

The scouts were stationed near Julesburg, which 
was then the terminus of the Union Pacific track. 

The special engine and car that carried Lieutenant 
Murie from Omaha arrived at noon, the day after its 
depari;ure from the banks of the Missouri. 

Murie had been married less than six months. For 
many moons the love letters that came to camp from his 
sweethearii's hand had been the sunshine of his life. 

An hour after the arrival of the special a scout 
came into camp to say that a large band of hostile Sioux 
had come down from the foothills and were at that 
moment standing, as if waiting — even inviting — ^an at- 
tack, and not five thousand yards away. If we except 
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the officers, the scouts were nearly all Pawnee Indians, 
who at the sight or scent of a Sioux were as restless 
as caged tigers. They had made a treaty with this 
hostile tribe once, but the treaty had been broken and 
many Pawnees cruelly murdered by the Sioux. This 
crime was never forgotten, and when the Government 
asked the Pawnees to join the scouts they did so 
cheerfully. 

The scouts did not keep the warriors waiting long. 
In less than an hour Lieutenant Murie was riding in 
the direction of the Sioux, with Lieutenant Creede sec- 
ond in command, and followed by two hundred Paw- 
nees, who were spoiling for a battle.* The Sioux out- 
numbered the Government forces, but, as usual, the 
dash of the daring scouts was too much for the hostiles, 
and they were forced from the field. 

Early in the fight Murie and Creede were sur- 
rounded by a party of Sioux and completely cut ofiE 
from the rest of the command. Their escape from this 
perilous position was almost miraculous. All through 
the fight, which lasted twenty minutes or more, Creede 
noticed that Murie acted very strangely. He would 
yell and rave like a madman, dashing here and there, 
in the face of the greatest danger. At times he would 
battle single-handed with a half dozen of the fiercest 
of the foe, and his very frenzy seemed to fill them with 
fear. 

When the fight was over Lieutenant Murie called 
Creede to him and told him that he had been shot in 



* This story was related to the author by the late Lieutenant 
N. C. Creede, founder of Creede Camp, Colorado, 
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the leg. Hastily dismounting, the anxious scout pulled 
off the oflfieer's boot, but could see no wound or sign 
of blood. Others came up and told the lieutenant that 
his leg was without a scratch, but he insisted that he 
was wounded, and silently and sullenly pulled on his 
boot again. Then he remounted, and the little band 
of invincibles started for camp. The Pawnees began 
to sing their wild, weird songs of victory as they went 
along, but they had proceeded only a short distance 
when Murie began to complain again, and again his 
boot was removed to show him that he was not hurt. 
Some of the party chaffed him for getting rattled over 
a little brush like that, and again in silence he pulled 
on his boot, and they continued on to camp. 

Dismounting, Murie limped to the surgeon's tent, 
and some of his companions followed him, thinking to 
have a good laugh when the doctor told him that it was 
all the result of imagination, and that there was no 
wound at all. 

When the surgeon had examined the limb, he 
looked up at the face of the soldier, which was a pic- 
ture of pain, and the bystanders could not account 
for the look of tender sympathy and pity in the doctor's 
eyes. 

Can it be, thought Creede, that lie is really hurt, 
and that I have failed to find the wound? ** Forgive 
me, Jim," he said, holding out his hand to the sufferer, 
but the surgeon waved him away. 

"Why, why — ^you couldn't help it," said Murie; 
" you couldn't kill all of them. But we made it warm 
for them till I was shot. You won't let her know, 
will you?" he pleaded, turning his eyes toward the 
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medical man. " It would break her heart. Poor dear, 
how she cried and clung to me last nighty and begged 
me to stay with her and let the country die for itself 
a while! I almost wish I had now. Is it very bad, 
doctor? Is the bone broken? " 

"Oh, no/' said the surgeon; "ifs only painful. 
You'll be better soon.'' 

" Good! Don't let her know, will you? " 

They laid him on a cot, and he closed his eyes, whis- 
pering as he did so, " Don't let her know." 

" Where is the hurt, doctor? " Creede whispered. 

" Here," said the surgeon, touching his own fore- 
head with his finger. "He is crazy — ^hopelessly in- 
sane." 

All night they watched by Murie's bed, and every 
few minutes he would rise suddenly, look anxiously 
about the tent, and say in a stage whisper, " Don't let 
her know." 

When he awoke the next morning he was indeed 
hopelessly insane. All he knew was that he was 
wounded and that she must not know. 

A few days later they took him away. He was 
never to lead his brave scouts again. His reason failed 
to return. I never knew what became of his wife, but 
I have been told that she is still hoping for the window 
of his brain to open up, when his soul shall again 
look out and see her waiting with the old-time love for 
him. 

Creede called to see him at the asylum a few years 
ago, and was recognised by the demented man. To him 
his wound was as painful as ever, and as he limped up 
to his old friend, his face wore a look of intense agony. 
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while he repeated^ just as his comrades had heard him 
repeat a hundred times: 

** Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 
Tliat from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I flee." 

'^ Gk)od-hye, Jim/' said the visitor, with tears in his 
voice. 

" Good-bye," said Jim. Then, glancing about, he 
came closer and whispered, " Don't let her know.'' 



CHAPTEB Vn. 

THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA rf. 

Thibty-six million seventy-four thousand two 
hundred and fifty-five pounds of freight were carried 
by caravan from the Missouri Kiver to Santa Fe and 
vicinity in the year 1860. Eleven thousand six hun- 
dred and one men were engaged in handling the trafl&c 
of the Southwest, using eight hundred and forty-one 
horses. With the first sure sign of spring the long 
caravans began to creep across the rolling prairies, to 
return, if they returned at all, with the falling of the 
first snowflake. It took six thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-two wagons to carry calico, silk, sugar, salt, and 
other things to the Mexican men and women there in 
the old Spanish capital and the villages about. Seven 
thousand five hundred and seventy-four mules they 
had, and sixty-seven thousand nine hundred and fifty 
oxen, and they earned that summer $5,400,000. A 
vast amount of money, indeed, for the transportation of 
a little more than thirty-six million pounds of freight. 
Two years earlier, in 1858, the United States Govern- 
ment paid Majors, Kussell & Co. $5,750,000 on a 
single contract for carrying supplies to the army under 
Albert Sidney Johnston, Joseph E. Johnston, and Ad- 
jutant-General Eobert E. Lee, in what was called the 
Utah war. 

75 
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These things, the richness of the virgin soil, the 
vast resources of the boundless West, and the fabulous 
fortunes held by the shrewd merchants of far-ofE Santa 
F6 made men marvel at the possibilities of the future, 
and caused Colonel Cyrus K. HoUiday to dream of an 
Iron Way reaching from the Missouri Eiver to New 
Mexico, and, some time, on down the desert to San 
Diego on the Pacific Ocean. 

He told his dream to a few close friends, but not all 
of it. At first he would build from Atchison to Topeka, 
forty-nine miles. Gradually, and by easy stages, when 
men had learned to listen to his dream, he would ex- 
tend the rails to Emporia, Wichita, Fort Dodge, and so 
on to the State line. At times, when he grew over- 
enthusiastic, he would talk of extending the road to 
Santa Fe, with an arm reaching up to Denver. In a 
little while he had another line from Kansas south to 
the Gulf at Galveston, but all this was in his mind, not 
even on paper. 

In time others began to discuss the matter, as boys 
catch the song of a street piano and go whistling it up 
the highways. Some said it was a wild, impossible 
dream, others that it was possible, while a few far-seers 
said it was not at all improbable. The colonel's faith 
finally caused him to draw up a charter, and as a mem- 
ber of the Territorial Senate of 1859 he secured its pas- 
sage. The first name of the company was the Atchison 
and Topeka Railroad Company, but when the charter 
gave it authority to build to the State line **in the 
direction of Santa F6" the name was changed, in 
1863, to its present form. On the 15th of the following 
September the men interested in the new road met and 
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organized, with the following Board of Directors: S. C. 
Pomeroy, L. C. Challis, B. F. Stringfellow, D. L. 
Lakin, C. K. HoUiday, F. L. Crane, Jacob SaflEord, 
H. W. Farnesworth, S. N. Wood, Joseph Frost, W. K. 
Sandus, and W. F. M. Amey. Colonel Holliday was 
elected president, P. T. Abel secretary, and M. C. 
Dickey treasurer. At the first meeting the sum of 
fifty-two thousand dollars was paid in for a preliminary 
survey, but the fearful drought of 1860 put a stop to 
all things that would cost money in Kansas, and 
blighted the hopes of all save the indefeasible Colonel 
Holliday. 

In 1863, Congress, through the Kansas Legislature, 
gave three million acres of land to aid in the construc- 
tion of the road — ^about sixty-four hundred acres to 
the mile. At the next annual election Senator Pom- 
eroy, for political reasons, was made president. Colonel 
Holliday taking the secretaryship of the company. The 
new president (again for political reasons) ' rubbed 
from the map the line running down to the Gulf, which 
was a part of HoUiday's " dream," and that is why the 
Gulf line does not appear on the maps made between 
1865 and 1869. One of the many conditions under 
which the grant of land was made was that the road 
should be completed to the State line " in the direction 
of Santa F6 " within ten years. For seven long years 
the plucky promoter importuned the capitalists of the 
East to take up his enterprise, but was met everywhere 
with rebuflf and ridicule. 

In 1867, George W. Beach,of New York, contracted 
to build the entire road as then contemplated, but failed 
to carry out the agreement. F. J. Peter, of Dodge, 
7 
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Lord & Co., of Cincinnati, took up the work abandoned 
by Mr. Beach, and signed to build from Topeka to 
Burlingame, Topeka being accessible over the Kansas 
Pacific. 

Albert A. Eobinson was the first engineer employed 
by Mr. Peter. He set the first stake and marked the 
trail across the Great American Desert to the Pacific 
slope. Later on we shall see him racing over the plains, 
up the wild canons, planting his " colours '^ in narrow 
passes and holding the same for the Santa Fe, for to 
him belongs the honour of having built every mile 
of this vast system not acquired by purchase. At first 
it was easy enough, in the partly settled section of 
Kansas near the river, but as the little band of locating 
engineers pushed out over the undulating plain the 
work became hard and extremely hazardous. All day 
they would ride or drive or walk across the houseless 
prairie, and sleep at night under the shelter of the 
stars. Once they drove a stake, a buffalo bull came and 
smelled of it, snorted, backed off, and stood staring at 
the thing, trying to understand. A year later a town 
stood there, a locomotive screamed along the rail, and 
upon either side of the track for the length of a freight 
train — ^high and white as a snowdrift — ^lay the bleach- 
ing bones of buffalo. All the wide West seemed to have 
been turned into one great slaughterhouse. Dodge 
City alone shipped three hundred thousand robes that 
had bqen ruthlessly torn from the doomed cattle of 
the plains in the first twelve months following the 
advent of the railway. It had to be so, they say. In 
order to subdue the Indian they must cut off his com- 
missariat. What rivers of blood have been made to ruu 
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because of the red man! It is all over now. Where 
lately the painted pirates of the plain swooped down 
upon the crawling caravan, we hear the song of a 
reaper reaping in the field. A schoolhouse marks the 
site of a hard-fought battle from which no man 
escaped, and happy children romp over the unmarked 
graves of the forgotten dead. Here in the tall grass 
the pathfinder and his handful of helpers used to lie 
and listen for the muffled footstep of the feathered 
brave. At the end of each succeeding day they kindled 
a camp fire yet a little farther from home. The In- 
dians of the North had seen men do this same thing on 
the plains of Nebraska, Colorado, and Wyoming, and 
had drifted South to get out of hearing of the fire- 
horse. 

Crossing the old Santa F6 trail, they stumbled 
upon the stakes planted by Eobinson, and raised the 
war whoop and hair, and, sweeping the sand hills as a 
simoom sweeps the Sahara, killed or captured every un- 
protected white man that crossed their trail. As the 
waste widened between the little army of stake plant- 
ers and civilization, their dangers multiplied. The 
grass grew shorter, the air clearer, the sky bluer, while 
the rivers, growing shallow, lay leagues apart, and often 
sank in the sand as if to escape the scorching sun. The 
wind, blowing steadily from the West, filled their eyes 
with alkali dust until they were almost blinded. Now 
and then a grim and bearded scout would cross the 
trail and warn them to beware of Indians. In addition 
to all these dangers, the scouts and trappers began to 
drop hints of Mexican marauders, half-breeds, plain 
white horse thieves, and highwayrnqn of almost eveiy 
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kind and colour. In time it became necessary to work 
by day under the protection of an advance guard, and 
they slept at night, if they slept at all, with gaunt 
wolves watching them from neighbouring sand hills. 
At times they measured miles beside the old trail, in 
sight of the creeping caravan, but night usually found 
them alone in the endless waste of sagebrush and si- 
lence. The fresh supplies that used to come to them 
once a week came once a month now. Men grew weary 
of the cloudless sky and dry white earth and took their 
time. Others sickened and died. Mules and horses 
perished for want of water, but these " soldiers of for- 
tune '^ fought on to the end. It was weeks, months — ^it 
was years before they saw the white caps of the great 
Rockies gleaming in the sun, and even then they were 
unable to guess how many moons must wane before 
they could come to the foothills. 

At times the prowling savages would find their 
cache and rob them of all their supplies. Often at 
night, when the weary workers had fallen asleep, the 
Indians would rush the camp and stampede and carry 
away all the animals, leaving the chief engineer and 
his men to walk until another supply of horses or 
mules could be secured from a passing caravan. Some- 
times wild tribes from the North would drive the sur- 
veyors from the field, pull up their stakes, and bum 
them or fling them away in the sagebrush. It might 
be days or weeks before the plucky pathfinders were 
permitted to resume their work. At last, sunburned 
and bearded, the little army of locating engineers came 
near to the great Eockies and felt the cool breath of 
the mountain breeze that blew down from the snowy 
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heights. Now, as the surface of this sun-dried sea grew 
rougher, heaving and rolling as the breakers roll upon 
a lifting beach, it became necessary to employ con- 
stantly a guide. This guide was usually an old scout 
or trapper, who knew the mountains and plains as a 
Pennsylvania farmer knows his forty-acre farm. This 
man knew almost precisely how far it was from hill 
to hill. Gazing upon the surface of a river, he could 
tell you the depth of the stream and the nature of the 
sand over which it swept. By dropping a pebble from a 
canon wall and counting softly to himself, he deter- 
mined the depth of the gorge. Standing at the foot of 
a range, he could measure its mountains with won- 
derful accuracy with his naked eye. 

" Which of these passes is the lower? ^^ an engineer 
once asked of old Jim Bridger. 

** Yon,^^ said the scout, pointing to the south pass. 

"I should say they were of about the same 
height.^' 

" Put yer clock on *em,'' said Jim, *^ an' if yon gap 
ain't a thousand er two thousand feet the lowest ye kin 
have 'em both." 

Now it happened that the engineer had selected the 
north pass, but, being persuaded by the scout, he made 
the necessary test, and found the south pass just fifteen 
hundred feet lower than the other. 

And so, guided by the faithful scout, they came at 
last to the foothills, bathed their hot faces and weary 
feet in the cooling stream, threw themselves upon the 
soft sward, and were soon lulled to sleep by the murmur 
of the rilL 



CHAPTER Vm. 

THE SEEB OF THE SANTA vi. 

While prospecting in the archives of the State 
Historical Society at Topeka the writer iineari;hed an 
interesting clipping from a local paper printed in 1860. 
It is notewori;hy as showing how a man and his mis- 
sion may be misunderstood. Of course, there were 
politicians and political factions then as now. The 
road and its boomers had their political friends and 
political enemies, and yet it is difficult to understand 
at this distance and to excuse the publication of such 
stories as this paper appears to be endeavouring to an- 
swer. It had been a hard year for the home makers, 
and much money had been sent from the States to feed 
the victims of the terrible drought. The following 
was printed under the heading. The Starvation Kail- 
road: 

*^ It is with a good deal of gratification that we are 
able to announce that the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
F6 Eailroad, which has been a source of so much levity 
with many of our contemporaries, is in a fair way to 
realize the expectations of its projectors. . . • The 
building of this road is an independent enterprise, and 
although inaugurated as one means of affording relief 
to those who look only to the labour of their hands for 
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subsistence, it is yet separate and distinct from all 
measures of relief which have yet been or may here- 
after be adopted. . . . 

" It is objected that many weeks — ^perhaps months 
— ^must elapse before aid by this means can be effective, 
by reason of the necessary delay in perfecting surveys, 
but it must be remembered that it is not during the 
coming winter merely that our people must be fed. 
Long months must elapse before we can again become a 
self-sustaining people; and while we trust that the gen- 
erosity of our friends in the States will not flag, it must 
be apparent to all that their gratuities must be seconded 
by some practical plan of labour and public improve- 
ment, or the drain upon the benevolent will become 
enormous, and our people in danger of becoming de- 
moralized by too implicit dependence upon charity. 
This project, then, steps in and affords to the many 
thousands who are now out of employment an oppor- 
tunity to place themselves above want/' 

The editorial then closed with the stari;ling an- 
nouncement that " not one cent of the money collected 
for charitable purposes is to go to the railroad.^' 

This gives only a faint notion of what the pro- 
jectors of the enterprise had to contend with even in 
the West, where every one, it would seem, must share 
the benefit of the expenditure of a vast amount of 
money. Men who were upon the ground, who knew 
the country and its possibilities, were impatient with 
the capitalists of the East because they hesitated; but 
when we come to count up the hundreds of millions of 
dollars that have been invested in American railroads 
within the past quari;er of a century (one hundred 
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thousand miles of which pay nothing upon the inveBt- 
ment), we are bound to acknowledge that the capitalist 
has not been timid. Indeed^ he has rushed in^ in 
many instances^ where angels might fear to tread^ and 
sometimes to his sorrow. ^^ Money invested in the 
Great American Desert will never come back/' said 
the careful capitalist^ and wise men in Congress 
were saying the same thing up to the day almost on 
which the building of the Santa F6 was actually 
begun. 

There, in the capital of Kansas, you can find to-day 
the prophet of the Santa F6, still vigorous and young — 
just how young he will not tell; and among the older 
residents there are many who are proud of relating 
that they "helped shovel the first dirf in Octo- 
ber, 1868, nearly ten years from the day upon which 
the company came into existence. It would not have 
been inappropriate for this little band of graders to 
have raised a column upon the low mound of dirt they 
threw up that day and to have chiselled thereon: 

" Here endeth the trail of the Indian, the buffalo, 
the caravan, and the cowboy/* 

Of all these men and things that passed away with 
the tolling of the bell of the first rolling, quivering loco- 
motive that crossed the plains, the buffalo has our 
deepest sympathy. 

Poor, clumsy, helpless, hunted beast! They made 
it contribute its flesh to feed the hungry graders 
of the road, and almost the first train back to 
civilization carried its blanket, and then came back 
for its bones. In fact, it was the very existence 
of the buffalo that gave men faith in the project. 
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It is said of Thomas J. Peter, who built the first thou- 
sand miles of the road, that he came to Kansas for the 
first time, not with the belief that the road would be 
built, but rather to satisfy himself of the utter imprac- 
ticability of the enterprise, but that the moment he saw 
the vast herds of bison feeding upon the wild grass he 
said that beneath that grass was bread for millions 
of men. 

A temporary bridge was constructed over the Kaw 
at Topeka, and the " end of the track " began to creep 
slowly toward Santa F6 and the Pacific coast. Even 
then not many men believed that a railroad would ever 
pay beyond a few hundred miles west of the Missouri 
Eiver, but the Government, they said, might extend 
the line to the coast, in order to open a mail route 
through the Southwest and to facilitate the handling 
of the army and army supplies. In fact, there had been 
talk for years of a line to be built by the Government 
over what was called 'the thirty-fifth-parallel route 
through New Mexico and Arizona. 

There was great interest in both Atchison and 
Topeka when work had actually commenced, for both 
were playing for first place as the road's permanent 
headquarters, as well as for the distinction of being 
the first city in the State. With all his gifts as a 
prophet, the father of the great Kansas Railroad was 
unable to foretell at that time that the metropolis of 
Kansas would eventually be in Missouri. Indeed, it 
would have given the people of Kansas an opportunity 
to have demonstrated the truth of the old saying that a 
prophet is not without honour save in his own coun- 
try, if such a prediction had been published. 
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It must have been a big undertaking to persuade 
an Eastern man that the new road, which was to run 
from one side of a plague-stricken Territory to the 
other, was a good thing. Fancy a capitalist opening 
his mail and finding an invitation to invest in a Kansas 
railroad, and in the same mail a prayer for help for the 
starving sufferers from the drought in that same region; 
but somehow, somewhere, in one way or another, the 
money was obtained — a good deal of it at home. Poor 
as they were, the people were willing to help to make 
the road which was to help to make Kansas. Here, for 
the first time in the history of this country, so far as we 
know, the several counties through which a proposed 
road ran voted bonds for its building. By law they 
were limited to two hundred thousand dollars, but some 
went to a quarter of a million, while nearly every 
county touched by the main line contributed the full 
amount. And well they might, for aside from the 
benefits a railroad would bring, each of these counties 
annually received thousands of dollars in taxes from 
the railroad. Eeno County, for example, could give a 
quarter of a million and get it all back in taxes in 
one year. 

It was a great day that marked the completion of 
the road to Wakarusa, thirteen miles from Topeka. 
Mr. Peter, the builder and first superintendent, bor- 
rowed a locomotive and a coach from a railroad with 
which he had been connected, and gave a grand excur- 
sion to "the end of the train.'^ He was an ardent 
prohibitionist, and would have no intoxicating bever- 
ages on the train, but some of the more thoughtful 
people of the place provided themselves with bottled 
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beer and soda biscuits and prepared to celebrate. To 
be sure, the road was quite new, there were many low 
joints and high centres, but the driver caught the en- 
thusiasm that seemed to be contagious and ^^let her 
go." He covered the entire line — ^nearly thirteen miles 
— ^in a little over thirty minutes. 

The people of the little settlement turned out en 
masse to witness the coming of the cars. There was a 
big feast, with speeches, and toasts that were drunk in 
anything a man happened to crave or have, from 
whisky to spring water. Some of the orators predicted 
great things when the road should reach the State line, 
but each of these usually glanced about to see how 
his prophecy, in which he himself had little or no 
faith, was being received. To be sure, nobody was 
bound to make his predictions good, and as they were 
all out for a good time, the guests of the company, 
they could afford to be liberal with their forecasts. 
Finally, the time came for a speech from Colonel Holli- 
day, the originator of the enterprise. He was received 
with the wildest enthusiasm. His road was an estab- 
lished fact, they could see it and hear " the steam cars 
blow." His dream had come true. Even his neigh- 
bours, who are usually slowest to recognise real merit so 
close to home, said that he had done a wonderful thing, 
but they were by no means prepared for some of the 
predictions which the pathfinder was about to make. 

After thanking the people for the enthusiastic re- 
ception they had given the road, he said that they 
would build a branch to southern Kansas and the In- 
dian Territory. This statement caused thoughtful 
men to nudge each other. In the next breath the 
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southern Kansas branch was completed to Galyeston^ 
and men smiled broadly. In a little while the main 
line had crept across the plains and a branch had been 
built to Denver. Eetuming to the main line, the 
colonel strengthened his company by building a num- 
ber of feeders in western Kansas, and, having secured 
more money, some new and heavy equipment, took a 
run for the crest of the continent. Now the audience 
entered into the spirit of the fun, and cheered the 
speaker. It was hard pounding over Baton Pass. At 
times it seemed as if the pathfinder would not get be- 
yond the hill, but finally the man for the occasion was 
discovered, and after a few zigzags and switchbacks 
he whistled for the summit. 

Here a new difficulty confronted the bold builder 
of railroads, but he faced it unflinchingly. The 
Mexicans of New Mexico were not ready for a 
railroad. The bull team and the wooden-wheeled cart 
were swift enough for the dark people of that Ter- 
ritory. The rich merchants of Santa F6, who thought 
nothing of giving a travelling man a single order for 
one hundred thousand dollars' worth of goods, were 
going to die hard. Besides, there were the Indians 
standing with ready rifles (supplied by the Govern- 
ment, to be used on Government troops) to dispute the 
pass. Looking away to the West, the pathfinder saw 
other mountains, as rough and high as Eaton, but hav- 
ing come thus far he would not turn back. Having 
surrounded himself with an escort of United States 
troops, the dauntless driver pulled out again. In a few 
moments he was falling down the Western slope 
through bits of green forest, over wide reaches of 
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sunny vales, through deep, dark, and narrow canons 
and cool, sunless gorges. He was running now for 
Glorieta, and the very fury of his flight seemed to awe 
the Indians, and caused the sleepy Mexicans to stare 
in open-mouthed amazement. Now he began going up 
again, swiftly at first, then slowly, and ever more slow^ 
ly, till at last he crawled to the crest of the hill and 
dropped over into quaint old Santa FL 

Here the applause was deafening, for the audience 
guessed that the goal had been reached. One or two 
men sprang upon the platform of the car to shake the 
orator's hand. It had been an interesting, an inspiring 
run, and they all felt that the enthusiastic driver de- 
served a little rest and some refreshments; but the 
colonel, wiping the perspiration from his brow, took 
water and pulled out for the Pacific coast. 

This was carr3dng the entertainment rather far, but 
it was exciting, and they were willing to be entertained. 
Of course, none took him seriously now. Some con- 
sidered it as merely a part of the show, others saw in 
this flight across the continent an illustration of the 
reckless daring of the audacious driver of a night ex- 
press — ^the daring that comes with the annihilation of 
space and the slaughter of time. There was the same 
steady look ahead, the same set, calm, half-smiling 
face that one sees in t^e cab as the shrieking steed 
plunges into the windowless night, without knowing, 
apparently without caring, what awaits it around the 
curve. It is an expression that might come from 
dauntless courage or abject fear. Not a few of the 
friends of the pathfinder saw now that he was desper- 
ately, fearfully in earnest. As he sped on toward the 
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Bunset the ever-changing panorama grew wilder with 
each succeeding twist of the trail. The earth seemed 
dryer and warmer, the natives darker and more daring, 
as he dashed down a wild arroyo beneath the over- 
hanging homes of the aborigines. Over the verdure- 
less, lifeless lava beds, down the valley, past Albu- 
querque, he gathered a momentum that carried him to 
the crest of the continental divide, more than seven 
thousand feet above the sea. 

But still beyond, and immediately in his path, yet 
another range lifts its hoary head to the heavens. 
Slowly now he descends the rugged mountains until 
the broad valley is seen; then, releasing the brakes, he 
passes Winslow with the speed of the wind, roars along 
the Canon Diablo, lifting like a soaring eagle after a 
downward pitch, and finally rests on the summit at 
Flagstaff. Here he pauses for a moment to drink in 
the wild grandeur of the scene — of mountain terraces, 
broad plateaus, deep gorges, wide arid plains pied with 
plots of green, high white mountains and narrow vales 
fenced about with painted buttes and wild, fantastic, 
splintered, spire-topped cliffs; and below, and away 
beyond it all, the desolate wastes of a waveless sea — 
the Desert of Mojave. Between this last stop and the 
Pacific lies an Egypt unexplored. Barelegged women 
are working in the field, and men in shady places are 
patiently drilling holes in hard flint with a drill driven 
by a stick and a string. High on the hills hang the 
abandoned homes of a once prosperous people, whose 
hearth fires, mayhap, were as lighthouses to the peo- 
ple in the Ark. Across the path of the pathfinder, just 
at the foot of the hill, flows a mighty river whose 
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waters have washed the feet of some of the grand- 
est mountains in America. On the way from the 
springs in the Eockies to this breathing place at the 
edge of the desert they have dashed through some 
of the deepest, wildest gorges that the prowling ex- 
plorer has yet discovered. Along its banks live 
many tribes of half-naked, half-wild^ brown-skinned 
people, who squat like Orientals, worship strange 
gods, and eat mutton with the wool on. Across the 
desert in the broiling sun a zeal-blind penitente is 
dragging a cross, followed by other zealots who 
chant, and cheer, and flog themselves with cactus 
canes. 

Glancing briefly at these things, and other things 
equally strange and interesting, the dauntless driver 
pitches over and begins falling down toward the dead 
Sahara. Leaving the "Big Water," he enters the 
dreary desert, where mocking, sapless rivers run, where 
the sun pours pitilessly from a cloudless sky, and the 
elusive mirage lures men to death. Still on and away 
over the glittering sand the driver drives, nor stops to 
eat, or drink, or sleep, until at last his spent steed 
stands panting at the Golden Gate. 

Again the applause was loud and long, and ere it 
had ceased the speaker held up a stick that resembled 
a rolled-up window shade. Shaking out the roll, he 
showed a crude map — ^a painting of his prophecy, a 
drawing of his dream. There, upon this bit of canvas, 
men saw the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 Eailroad 
running from the edge of "civilization" across the 
plains, with an arm up to Denver, another reaching 
down to the Gulf of Mexico, and scores of feeders, and 
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the main line crossing the Rockies and ending at San 
Francisco. 

" See^" cried the colonel^ pointing to his picture, 
** there rolls the broad Pacific, and on its breast are the 
ships of the Santa F6 riding in from the Orient! '^ 

This climax seemed so utterly absurd that men 
shouted and laughed like schoolboys. One Tom An- 
derson, a tall young man, fell upon the grass, kicked, 
and cried, " Oh, the damned old fool! " But the dream 
has almost all come true. 



CHAPTER IX. 

LIFE IN A GBADING CAMP, 

All things that belong to a contractor, from a 
mule to a monkey wrench, including ploughs, wagons, 
and scrapers, are thrown in a lump, in the talk of the 
track, and are invariably referred to, ensemble, as ^^ the 
outfit." The location of an outfit is called a camp. 

When McDufl has established his outfit at Ivan- 
hoe and begun to grade the roadway, the classic name 
of that place is changed at once to McDuflPs camp, and 
it retains that name until the road is completed and a 
time-table printed; then it becomes Ivanhoe again, 
but it is never the same. It may wash up and quiet 
down, but the hush after the rattle and bang of the 
outfit will leave it as dead as a Western town that has 
lost the county seat. 

When the outfit has halted and strung itself out 
along the margin of a little stream, the camp begins at 
once to shape itself. There are no managers or secre- 
taries connected with a grading outfit; there are bosses 
and timekeepers. One of the first tents to go up is 
the hotel tent, and the man who runs it is the board- 
ing boss. He is usually a jolly, fearless man, a good 
hustler, but not necessarily addicted to real manual 
toil. His wife does that. From four in the morning 
8 98 
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until midnight this slave of the camp is on her feet. 
To be sure^ there are men cooks^ and flunkies and dish- 
washers^ but the boarding boss has but one wife^ and 
she must oversee everything. She must see that noth- 
ing goes to the pigs until all the boarders have refused 
it. Her tired but ever-smiling face repels more kicks 
than a State militia could repel. If one of the drivers 
is kicked by a mule, she bathes his hurt with horse 
liniment, and allows the wounded man to sit in the 
rocking-chair in the eating tent. She is at once a 
mother to the beardless and a sister of charity to the 
bearded men. Her private tent is the one spot re- 
spected at all times by the rough men of the camp^ 
whether they be drunk or sober. 

After the boarding tent, the sleeping tent goes up — 
a great canvas under which a hundred men may sleep. 
In lieu of this they may use a number of smaller tents. 
The bunks are made by driving stakes in the ground 
to take the place of bedposts, and instead of springs 
they use soft pine boards. The hair mattress is usually 
stuffed with straw. But it is a glorious bed. After 
eight or ten hours of following a team, dumping over 
and dumping back, a man can sleep on a pile of scrap 
in a boiler factory. 

If the water be good and the food untainted by a 
long haul or hot weather, the health of the camp will 
be excellent. There is no camp doctor. Living in the 
open air, working hard, eating and sleeping well, the 
men want little from a medicine man. The boss has a 
medicine chest filled, for the most part, with medicated 
bandages, done up in rolls and pinned. A few simple 
remedies are stored in the neat case, but usually a man 
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who is careless, or awkward enough to get hurt, gets 
spring water and horse liniment. 

When the sleeping tents are up, the boss's tent 
and the tent for the timekeeper are pitched. Down 
near the river are the long awnings called the stables, 
and, hard by, a black, diri;y tent where the shoeing 
and repairing are done. If the weather is warm, there 
may be no covering whatever for the animals. 

When the camp is established, the various bosses 
take their places and the work begins. The stable boss 
assigns men to the teams. He may have a hundred 
horses and mules, but he knows them all by name. 
The driver and harness become a part of the team after 
the first day, and neither is ever changed unless there 
is good reason for doing so. Each man is personally 
responsible to the stable boss for the good care 
of his team. The stable boss is responsible to 
the boss, who is expected, when the job is done, 
to turn the outfit over to the contractor as good, 
barring wear and tear, as when he took it. If a man 
wilfully destroys properi;y he is charged with it, and, 
as a rule, there is no appeal from the findings of the 
boss. In fact, the labourers rarely ever know the con- 
tractors except by name. In spite of the absolute em- 
pire of the boss, there is very little that borders on 
tyranny. The average grader can take care of himself 
in a rough-and-tumble fight, and the boss will not re- 
sort; to pick handles, as sea captains do to mariine 
spikes, according to sea stories. To be sure, there are 
exceptions in men and circumstances. There have been 
times when the "Jerries '^ and the " Dagos '* have got 
jmxed^ when the boss and his assistants have beeu 
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obliged to face the rioters and quiet them with a 
formidable display of firearms; but if there are no 
"foreigners/^ but just Irish and ordinary labourers^ 
the boss rules his subjects with comparative ease. 

One of the most important bosses is the walking 
boss. He is to the contractor what the camp slave is to 
her lord, the boarding boss. He has ^is eye con- 
stantly upon the men. In ferocity he approaches 
nearer to the ideal sea captain than any man on the 
work. What the camp slave accomplishes with sym- 
pathy and horse liniment he brings about by the use 
of vigorous profanity and time checks. They are both 
respected. If a man is caught soldiering, he is jacked 
up; the next time he is jacked up a little higher; and 
with the third offence the walking boss calls the time- 
keeper, whom he orders to give the man his time, 
adding, for the enlightenment of the others, that this 
is not a Salvation Army, but a grading outfit. As a 
parting shot to the discharged man, he advises him to 
buy a drum if he wants to be a soldier. 

This little incident has a good effect. A hundred 
whips crack, and at the end of an hour each of the one 
hundred teams has brought in an extra scraper of dirt. 
At twenty cents, five scrapers to the yard, this means, 
for a hundred scrapers, five dollars; and that is where 
the skill of the walking boss comes in, and it counts. 

The younger men are usually selected as drivers, 
the older for ploughing and filling, and the Irish for 
shovellers. A man with a good eye and an unmistak- 
able accent is selected for the important post of dump- 
ing boss. He stands on the fill and indicates with his 
shovel where he wants the dirt dumped. Between 
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teams he levels the dirt, and under his constant care 
the grade grows with just the proper pitch, until the 
top is levelled off ready for the cross-ties. 

Promptly at noon the big watch of the walking 
boss snaps and he calls time. Every man in the outfit 
hears him. The mules hear, and if the scraper is ready 
to dump, the team will stop instantly and let it fall 
back. Five minutes later the animals are cooling their 
feet and quenching their thirst in the running brook. 
When the mules have been fed the men take the path 
— ^it matters not what path, for all the camp trails lead 
to the boarding tent. 

Seated upon low benches that run beside the long 
tables, the men fall to, and begin to appease an appe- 
tite that makes the coarsest fare taste deliciously. The 
meal is enlivened by choice bits of camp slang, which 
may be dignified by a word now and then from one of 
the bosses. 

Some wag will inquire of the man who has received 
his time whether he intends to flog a drum or toy with 
a tambourine, but in the laugh that follows the bosses 
will not join. The boarding boss, from his little pine 
desk in the corner of the tent, will glance along the 
line of tousled heads to see who has been bounced, but 
it gives him no trouble. He knows that the time- 
keeper has deducted the man's board, including this 
meal, and that he will get the money. 

Fifteen minutes after the beginning of the meal 
the men begin to push back their seats. In twenty 
minutes they are all out, and the boss, sipping his 
coffee, is joined by the slave of the camp, and possibly 
by the boarding boss. In the big sleeping tent the 
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men laugh and talk and smoke. Some are sewing on 
buttons, a few are reading, and all are resting. 

At one o'clock the shrill voice of the walking boss 
is heard, and the men go back to work again almost as 
cheerfully as they " knocked off." For the next hour 
the walking boss is extremely busy. The men and the 
mules are lazy after the hearty meal, and it takes a vast 
amount of profanity to get them stepping again. 

The sun is still high in the heavens when the boss 
calls time again, and the men go singing down to the 
stream. The evening meal is taken with more leisure, 
and then they saunter out. If the camp happens to 
be near a town, nearly every one goes in to spend the 
evening, some odd change, and often a good part of 
the night. If the contract is a big one and far from 
a town, there may be a " company store,'^ stocked with 
overalls, gloves, hats, flat tobacco, and red shirts. Here 
any man may get credit if he asks it, for the bill will 
be taken out of his time before he is paid. If the con- 
tractors and bosses could have their way the outfit 
would be kept in the country always, but that can not 
be; and as the camp is moved nearer a Western town 
the troubles of the bosses increase in proportion to the 
increase of the revenue of the shops and saloons of the 
place they approach. The day following pay day is 
usually devoted to shoeing idle horses, unless the 
smith gets drunk, and it is usually a week before the 
teams are all out again. If a man is discharged, the 
chances are two to one that his successor will be no 
better, so the bosses content themselves with relieving 
their minds after their own fashion, and put the man 
to work again. The slowest, quietest town in the West 
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quickens at the approach of a big outfit. Every day 
new faces appear upon the streets. Empty houses 
are leased, new houses and tents spring up everywhere. 
All sorts of people come to pick up a living, directly 
or indirectly, from the sweat of the graders. Drink- 
ing saloons and gambling houses flare out on the main 
streets, while other sinks of iniquity fill the byways. 
Here the men who had been well and happy at Mc- 
Duff^s Camp stumble after the teams, half asleep, for 
the nights that should be given to sleep are spent in 
riotous living. 

At Newton, Kan., the Santa F6 crossed the cattle 
trail that came up from Texas. Here the iron trail 
makers and the heterogeneous herd that followed 
them flowed into the stream of cowboys that swept up 
from the Southwest, and there was trouble. The 
armed retainers of the cattle barons of the Panhandle 
had known no law on the wide plains, and refused to 
be arrested or interfered with at all. The steel-nerved, 
cold-faced, conscienceless gambler took the earnings of 
the cowboys and the grade maker with commendable 
impari;iality. The cattle drives to Abaline had already 
given the place a name, and when the graders and their 
followers flowed in upon Newton, it took rank at once 
as the toughest community under the sun. Jim Steel, 
one of the gifted historians of Kansas, says: 

** They counted that day lost whose low descending sun 
Saw no man killed or other mischief done." 

Newton, in 1872, was taken by untravelled people 
of the East as a typical town of the West, and the 
reputation of the place frightened timid investors, for 
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it seemed like burning money to put it into an enter- 
prise in so lawless a community. They could not 
know, in their quiet homes there on the Atlantic, that 
nearly all the people who were being killed oflE at the 
front had been itching for it for years — ^that the place 
was better after each funeral. No man could say of a 
surety then that when the town had boiled down it 
would become one of the cool, quiet, resting places 
of the plains, and that a day would dawn when there 
would be no drinking and no drunkards in all this 
vast empire called Kansas. Indeed, there was little to 
warrant such a prediction in 1872, for there was no 
night in Newton then. It was just a change of shift 
from sunlight to lamplight, and the rattle and riot of 
the place went on. 

One of the first permanent improvements made 
by the thoughtful citizens of the place was the estab- 
lishment of a public graveyard. It began ten rods 
north of the proposed railroad, and was bounded on the 
east by the Missouri and on the west by the Rocky 
Mountains. There was no charge at first for places, 
and it began to fill up rapidly. In one month twenty- 
eight men were buried there. 

To-night the cowboys and the graders might be 
against the gamblers, to-morrow night might find the 
graders and the gamblers leagued together. And then 
there were countless insignificant, single-handed fights, 
in which only one or two men were killed. Viewing 
the place from afar, one would say that a man's life 
was not worth a straw there, and yet there is one man, 
at least, who saw it all. The land commissioner of the. 
Santa F6 passed through all these wild towns when 
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they Were in the makiiig, including Dodge City, and 
he declares that he never had an unkind, not even an 
unpleasant, word from these hard men of the frontier. 

The bitterness and jealousy between the gamblers 
and the cowboys grew at Newton until war was raging 
almost unbroken by sleep, day and night, between the 
two factions. A gambler who had been widely adver- 
tised by the Panhandlers as the leading candidate for 
the next funeral concluded to go to the chief ren- 
dezvous of the cowboys and have it out. As he entered 
the place, a half dozen men saw him and were ready to 
begin upon the slightest provocation. 

"All set!^' cried the gambler, throwing his back 
against the wall and facing a dozen or more men who 
surrounded a faro table. As his back went to the wall 
his hands came up, each holding a self-acting revolver. 
The cowboys, every one, reached for their hip pockets. 
Some of them never got far enough to add anything 
to the awful uproar, for the gambler was pouring out 
two streams of cold lead. In five or six seconds the 
lamps had gone out, so had the people, and the place 
that had been a living hell was perfectly quiet. 

Outside, men were tramping the board walks. Far 
away the sound of men running could be heard; these 
were the graders who had escaped when the curtain 
went up. The bartender, who had taken refuge among 
his bottles behind the bar, rose in his place, and after 
listening for a moment broke the silence. 

"Well!" 

" Well! ^' said a voice down in the darkness; " strike 
a lite an' le's count noses.** 

The bartender made a light and looked into the 
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cold smiling face of the gambler^ still standing with his 
back to the wall, holding his empty smoking guns, 
l-pon the floor eight men lay dead. And the most re- 
markable thing about it all^ as Colonel Johnson ex- 
pressed it^ was that they were all dead. 



CHAPTER X. 

PEOPLING THE GREAT AMERICAN DESERT. 

Three million acres of land! Thafs what the 
Government gave to the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Eailroad Company to aid in building a line along 
the old Santa Fe trail from the Missouri River to the 
eastern boundary of Colorado. That was a vast em- 
pire to be opened up at once and offered for sale to 
home seekers on easy terms, and yet it was only a gar- 
den spot — a mere fraction of the sunflower State. 

According to Andrea^s History of Kansas, there 
could not have been five thousand people along the en- 
tire line of the proposed road at the time of the transfer 
of the grant. By the time the road was completed, in 
1873, there were forty thousand. In the succeeding 
seven years the number grew to one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand, and at the end of the first 
decade, one hundred and forty thousand people had 
come to make homes between Topeka and the State 
line. 

One of the big problems with which the early man- 
agers of the new road had to deal was how to handle 
this vast tract of land, to advertise it, and to place it 
upon the market. It could not be thrown into a 
sample case and carried East, or to Europe. Prospec- 
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tive purchasers had to be brought to the Territory, in 
order that they might see the land. 

In 1870 a land department was established, with 
Colonel A. S. Johnson as chief commissioner. Colonel 
Johnson had been in the employ of the (Jovemment, 
and was well equipped for the work before him. The 
first three years he spent ^^ in the field/* surveying and 
laying out the land. The grant comprised alternate 
sections in a ten-mile strip on each side of the main 
line of the road through Kansas. Wherever a section 
had been pre-empted by a settler the company was 
indemnified by the right to take land in the second 
ten-mile strip on each side of the road. Many condi- 
tions were imposed by the Government as to the price, 
method of selling, etc., and the lands were all taxable. 
This was a good thing for Kansas. In a few years these 
ten-mile strips were lined with good school buildings 
and substantial courthouses. There are many in- 
stances where one section of land was taxed to build 
three schoolhouses. This was accomplished by chang- 
ing school districts so as to bring the given section 
under the necessity of contributing to the building 
of the three separate houses. As has already been 
stated, Reno County received for many years a quar- 
ter of a million dollars annually in taxes from the 
land grant. There was a time when Colonel Johnson 
paid nine tenths of the taxes collected at Dodge City, 
meeting the county commissioners in a saloon kept by 
the chairman of the board. At times they met at the 
houses of other commissioners, but the colonel does 
not remember having attended a single meeting for 
the first few years that was not held in somebody's 
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saloon. These were feverish sessions, held in holes 
full of bad air, tobacco smoke, and profanity, and 
sometimes there were loud explosions that put out the 
lamps, and then there would be darkness, disturbed 
only by strange oaths and the smell of burned powder. 
If the land commissioner happened to be making a 
speech, protesting in the name of his company against 
the findings of the assessor, the mixed audience would 
cheer him lustily, until, in self-defence, he ordered 
the liquor man to give them liquor. Ten minutes later 
they might be cheering one of the county commis- 
sioners and calling the colonel a monopolist, and they 
would keep it up until the empty glasses lined up 
along the top of the bar. 

When the land had all been surveyed and properly 
plotted, the land department set about devising ways 
and means by which the real estate could be adver- 
tised. After months of careful investigation, it made 
up a list of between three hundred and four hun- 
dred leading newspapers, and invited the chief editor 
of each to " come to Kansas.^^ The invitation stated 
that upon acceptance the necessary transportation, in- 
cluding Pullman passes, would be mailed to the editor. 
In this way the land department gathered at Atchison, 
upon the date fixed, over three hundred of the leading 
editors and writers of the country. A special train 
was provided, with dining and sleeping cars, and the 
joyous company pulled out for the West. At nearly 
every town where the train stopped the villagers had a 
banquet spread for the visitors. They had booths and 
floats upon which they displayed the wonderful prod- 
ucts of a two- or three-year-old farm. The residt of 
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this excursion was about a thousand columns of read- 
ing matter that money could not have bought The 
effect was soon felt in the passenger department^ in 
the immediate increase of business from various parts 
of the country at half fare. If a home seeker bought 
land, his fare was refunded. Thousands came, saw, 
and were conquered. Other thousands came because 
it was cheap and they wanted to see the country. The 
drought of 1860 had given Kansas a hard name, and 
it took her a few years to get back to her former stand- 
ing. She was like a harrow left wrong side up. She 
seems to have caught a little of everything that blew 
by — John Brown, border ruffians, drought, guerrillas, 
and grasshoppers.^ And she just kept quiet and 
caught populism and prohibition, and finally a warm 
south wind wimpled her fields of golden grain, a great 
wave of prosperity engulfed her, and then she turned 
to and went to work. 

For the first few years the land department was 
a heavy drain upon the revenue of the road. Three 
years with a large force of men surveying, often under 
paid guards, and sometimes protected by a military 
escort, was no small item of expense. Scarcely a day 
passed that they did not catch glimpses of lone In- 
dians watching them from the low ridges. Far off on 
the cross trails they could see long lines of savages 
following each other over the edge of the horizon. 

Whenever they came to a section that had been pre- 
empted they were obliged to travel ten miles to the 
north or south before they could begin surveying, and 
another ten to complete the work. All this, however, 
was comparatively inexpensive, but when the land de- 
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partment opened oiEces with a large force of clerks, 
and five hundred " foreign agents " scattered over the 
United States and Europe, the operating department 
had a heavy load to carry. The expenses of the land 
office reached the enormous sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. In time the land began to sell, but 
very little was sold for cash. There were various forms 
of agreement giving the purchaser two, three, six, 
seven, and eleven years in which to make final pay- 
ment. Agents had to have a commission, of course, 
out of the first cash payment. A foreign agent, as 
those outside the State were called, would bring a 
party of home seekers and drop them off at a station, 
where they became the prey of the local agent. At one 
station there might be a community of Swedes, at an- 
other of Englishmen, and in another locality, where the 
soil was sandy, they would plant Irishmen. So the 
foreign agent would wire that he was coming with so 
many Danes, or Yankees, or whatever he happened to 
have, and the land department would say where they 
should be unloaded. It was a rare thing that a party 
ever came and went away without some purchase of 
land, for the country was very attractive in its virgin 
beauty. There was great jealousy, too, between the 
local agents. Colonel Johnson tells one story that illus- 
trates this, and at the same time gives an idea of 
the airy freedom of a playful frontier town. 

A party of ten prospective purchasers had dropped 
off at one of the stations well out, and the local agent 
had been delighted with the almost sure signs of a 
sale. One man, however, a doctor by profession, in- 
sisted upon seeing Dodge City before buying, for if 
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they bought land afterward, the excursion would be 
free. At midnight the doctor got his nine friends 
aboard a freight train and landed them at Dodge just 
before dawn, and in time to witness a performance in 
Kelly^s saloon, in the course of which a prominent 
citizen removed with two shots the high heels from 
the boots of a tenderfoot. 

When the agent learned that his people had been 
spirited away he wired this same Kelly who kept 
the saloon: *^Ten home seekers on local;, one doctor 
with high hat — put him in jail." Kelly pondered 
over the message, and then made the doctor's acquaint- 
ance. He soon learned that the doctor was the em- 
peror, and that the balance had to do as he said. He 
learned incidentally from one of the party who had 
overheard this that the doctor was "a dumed liar," 
and that the whole company would be delighted to 
lose him. Kelly, who lived like an Irish lord, invited 
the doctor to gallop with him after the hounds when 
the sun had touched the sand hills, and the doctor 
accepted. 

In a little while they got an antelope up, and the 
magnificent greyhounds that Kelly kept soon dragged 
it dow^n, whereupon the two sportsmen started for 
home. Suddenly, from behind a little knoll, a band of 
bad Indians dashed down upon the horsemen, and 
Kelly, to the doctor's amazement, put spurs to his 
horse and headed for home. The doctor followed, but 
his horse, which seemed to have been selected for its 
gentleness and utter indifference to firearms, fell rap- 
idly to the rear. Kelly's cayuse ran away from the 
doctor as the Calif omia Limited kftyes ^ way freight. 
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The bullets fairly rained around the. flying horsemen, 
whizzing and singing in the doctor's ears. Finally a 
stray shot perforated the medicine man^s high hat, 
and he howled lustily for Kelly to come back, for he 
dreaded to be alone at the end. To be sure, the 
Indians would not follow them into the town, but as 
the bareheaded doctor galloped back to the station 
another danger confronted him. He was promptly 
arrested by a man who called himself " the city mar- 
shal,^^ and locked up for canning concealed weapons. 

** But they all do it,'^ protested the doctor. *^ Every 
man in town's got a revolver or two hangin' on him.'* 

**Yes,'' said the marshal, "but that's different. 
They live here, an' they know what sich things is fur. 
B'sides, they ain't concealed." And then the key 
clicked, and the unhappy doctor was left alone to re- 
flect upon the native cussedness of a Kansas town. 

While these things were happening at Dodge, the 
agent had arrived, rounded up his party, carried them 
back, and fitted them all out with a future place of 
residence. In the afternoon Kelly received another 
brief message in an envelope marked " R. R. B." 

" Let him out," was all it said, for the agent knew 
Kelly, and knew that somehow, somewhere, he had the 
doctor in safe keeping. 

Kelly went beating upon the prison door and de- 
manding to be admitted; and when an oj£cer came and 
opened the jail, he rushed in and fell upon the doctor's 
neck and said in a loud voice that his friend should be 
released. And it was so ordered, for Kelly, before the 
coming of Bat Masterson, had the ordering of things at 
Dodge City. In fact^ it was this same Kelly who had 
9 
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Some have tried hard and failed^ others have failed 
without trying. Some men would fail in a bank vault. 

One of the best land agents on the line was located 
at Oarden City. Many of these agents made money in 
the twenty years during which Colonel Johnson was 
surveying and selling the big land grant. This Gar- 
den City man had prospered by reason of his connec- 
tion with the land department, and was anxious to 
show his appreciation of the commissioner's friend- 
ship. But the colonel refused all advances; it was all 
business and no sentiment with him. The agent had 
made sales and had received the usual commission, and 
that, he thought, ought to end the matter, but the 
agent was persistent. One day, when the land com- 
missioner and the agent were driving out to look at a 
section of land, the agent left the road at the edge of 
the town and began driving round and round in the 
high grass. He was looking, or, rather, feeling for a 
stake. When he had found it he told his friend that 
that stake marked a valuable comer in his addition to 
Garden City, and that he was going to give Mrs. John- 
son a couple of lots. 

*^ You'll do nothing of the sort,'' said the colonel, 
'^ unless you pay for recording the deed, for the lots are 
not wori;h it.'' 

The agent thought they were, and was more than 
willing to pay for the privilege of giving them away. 

'^Mrs. Johnson wants an Indian shawl," said the 
colonel, as the two men drove past the comer lots that 
were sleeping in the tall grass as they returned to the 
station, ^^and when they bring enough for that you 
can sell them." 
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*' Why, you can go out and rope an Injin and get 
her a shawl any day," said the agent. 

** Ah, but she wants a shawl made in India; they 
cost a thousand dollars." 

'* When's she going? " 

" She goes to Europe next April." 

**A11 right," said the agent; "we^ll see what we 
can do." 

In a few months he saw the colonel and said he had 
been offered two hundred dollars for the lots. At 
Christmas time he wrote that they were worth four, 
meaning, of course, that he could get four hundred 
for them. He was a real-estate man by nature, instinct, 
and training, and so spoke the language. 

In March he wrote to ask upon what day Mrs. 
Johnson would sail. The colonel gave him the date, 
and received by return mail a melancholy letter to the 
effect that six hundred dollars was the very best he 
could do, and asked for orders. 

" Hold them," wrote the colonel. " I'm going over 
in July to bring her back, and Fll take the money to 
her." 

"Well, did you go?" asked an eager listener. 

" Yes," said the colonel, ^^ and I took a thousand 
dollars, which was the price paid for the comer lots." 

As the train pulled out we could see the lots, but 
the waving grass was gone. They have been fenced, 
and the field in which they lie is worth a hundred dol- 
lars an acre. 

The largest colony ever established by the land 
department was near Newton, in 1874. Something 
over a century ago a number of Mennonites from Qer* 
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many settled on the Molatchna^ in Hnssia. They are 
called Mennonites after Mennon Simons^ of Friesland, 
their founder. They believe that the New Testament 
is the only rule of faith, that there is no original sin, 
that infants should not be baptized, and that Christians 
ought not to take oath, hold oflBlce, or render military 
service. In short, if you took equal parts of a Hard- 
shell Baptist and a Quaker you could make a very good 
Mennonite and at the same time a good citizen, in off 
years and in time of peace. They had an agreement 
with the Eussian Government under which they tilled 
the land and paid a reasonable tax, but they were not 
called upon to take arms. They lived in villages, kept 
their German costumes and language, reared families, 
and were prosperous and happy. That troubled the 
Czar. In 1871 the Russian Government gave notice 
that ten years from that date all Mennonites would be 
expected to bear arms, like the Eussians. Now the 
Mennonites had lived in Eussia for many years. Many 
of the men and women were bom and raised there. 
They knew no other land, no other language save that 
of their forefathers, and they grieved at the thought 
of leaving the pleasant villages that they had made. 
They begged the Czar to let them live there as the 
good Empress had done, but he would not. The land 
office at Topeka heard of their distress and sent a 
German agent to see them, and he led eight thousand 
of them to the promised lands of Kansas. There were 
heartaches at leaving, lamentations, and tears. Many 
a Gabriel said good-bye to his Evangeline with little 
hope of meeting her again upon this sphere. But it 
had to be. They would not fight, and so they came to 
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Kansas. The railroad company spent ten thousand 
dollars building barracks for them to winter in. 

The sight of the desolated plains must have broken 
the hearts and hopes of any but a brave. Christian 
people, for that was the year when the grasshoppers 
held up trains and devoured everything but the rails and 
the right of way. The moment a' locomotive on an up 
grade struck grasshoppers its wheels became oily with 
the crushed things and it was helpless. It would not 
only slow down and stop, but the brake shoes often be- 
came useless from the same cause, and the train would 
slip back again to the foot of the hill. All this, how- 
ever, did not dishearten the Mennonites. They spent 
the winter in the barracks at Topeka, but by the time 
that the frost was out of the ground they had selected 
their homes. Most of them had money, some of them 
were well to do, and now they built sod houses, bought 
ploughs, and began " ploughing the dew under.^' 

• They were not an attractive-looking people, there 
in the barracks, wearing sad faces and sheepskin with 
the wool on. It can not be said of them that they 
moved in Topeka^s best set, but when spring came to 
gladden again the plague-swept earth they moved out 
into the country. For the first three years they tried 
living in communities — ^in villages — as they had done 
all their lives, but at the end of that time they gave 
it up. It was all different in a country where each was 
to own his land and be his own landlord. They 
took note of the natives, and the younger ones among 
them began to imitate the people who dwelt about. In 
Eussia they had been able to keep to their odd ways, 
but here they could not. It was interesting to watch 
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them, says Colonel Johnson, especially the young peo- 
ple. Year by year the boot heels of the young men grew 
higher and narrower, until they finally stood on their 
toes, like Kansas cowboys. The young women began 
putting on a ribbon here and there, feathers, black 
stockings, and store boots. In time farmers could be 
seen unloading odd bits of furniture and little cottage 
organs at the door of the neat frame dwellings that 
had taken the place of the sod houses. The houses at 
first were nearly all of uniform size and colour, and 
were built by contract. Sometimes a single contract 
would call for the building of a hundred houses. 
A few good crops gave them new hope. They knew 
by the way the earth responded that this new land 
was a good land. The railroad company made con- 
cessions that amounted in the end to free transporta- 
tion all the way from Bussia for the colonists, their 
personal effects, wooden wagons and all. In a few years 
they had fruit trees growing and silkworms working 
on the young mulberries. They kept their faith, built 
churches, and thanked the Creator for having shown 
them the way to so fair a land. They wrote letters 
back to the old place, urging their friends and neigh- 
bours to join them where they could buy land as fair 
as the best in Russia for three and a half dollars 
an acre, and hundreds came. Noble L. Prentis, in his 
Letters from the Southwest, says that in six or seven 
years fifteen thousand Mennonites had come and set- 
tled in Marion, Harvey, McPherson, Butler, and Beno 
Counties, besides the Catholic German-Bussians in 
Ellis County, on the Kansas Pacific. 

This coming of friends from the old country kept 
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the first comers cheerful. The heart of many a Ga- 
briel was gladdened as he beheld again his lost Evange- 
line, looking none the worse for the loss of her sheep- 
skin skirt. These Mennonites spoke Eussian on de- 
mand, but preferred German. They named towns 
Alexanderwohl, Hoffnungsthal, and Gnadenau. They 
were the best judges of land, says the land commis- 
sioner, that ever came to Kansas. They were extremely 
industrious, honest, and ever ready to help one an- 
other, took care of their own poor, the ill, and the aged, 
sent missionaries to the Indian Territory, and money to 
Russia. At the last moment — when the time allowed 
by the Eussian Government in which they were to 
choose between war and another home had lapsed — 
a thousand left for America. They had not time to 
dispose of their crops and other personal property, and 
so, abandoning all, flew to the land of the free, of 
which by that time they had heard a great deal. They 
reached Kansas almost penniless, but not without 
friends. The land depari;ment cut up farms into f ori;y- 
acre lots for them, the prosperous Mennonites gave 
them money for the first payment, built houses, bought 
teams and utensils, and started the newcomers plough- 
ing in the dew. Like the rest, they prospered, paid off 
their debts, and in a little while had cheerful, com- 
fori:able homes. And so, bearing one another's bur- 
dens, quietly and without acclaim, they have given the 
worid a beautiful lesson, and strengthened our belief 
in the old saying that the Lord helps those who help 
themselves. 

To be sure, they have had dry seasons and dark 
days, but they have been patient, and to-day they form 
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one of the most prosperous communities in Kansas. 
Nearly all of them own the land upon which they live, 
many are well to do, some are rich, and one at least is 
a millionaire. They are farmers first, but merchants, 
millers, and bankers as well, and it has all come of be- 
ing industrious, patient, peaceful, and from ploughing 
the dew under. 

It would be unfair to lead the reader to suppose that 
all the people lured to the plains by the land depart- 
ment of the Santa F6 have prospered. Hundreds, if 
not thousands, who settled beyond the rain belt gave 
up in despair, and returned poorer than ever to the old 
homestead. In extreme cases the railroad company 
gave seed wheat to all who would stay and try again, 
and to those who had not the heart it gave free trans- 
portation to the homes that they had left. 

Hundreds of abandoned houses dotted the desert, 
publishing to all who passed the poverty of the coun- 
try. Where the buffalo and the Indian had flourished 
and waxed fat, the white man had starved. One could 
see from the car window how the home hunter had 
fretted the earth that had given nothing in return for 
the costly seed sown, and the lone sod house, silent save 
for the cry of the west wind that came moaning in 
through the open window, told its own story. 

There was a way — ^there is a way — ^to make this 
desert bloom, but the lone settler had not found it out. 



CHAPTEB XI. 

THE BOAD BEACHES THE BOCKIES. 

So mnch time had been lost in securing the neces- 
sary capital for the construction of the Santa F6 road 
that its builders had closely approached the time limit 
allowed by law long before they reached the State line. 
If they failed to complete the road within the time fixed 
by Congress they would lose the large land grant, upon 
which they had borrowed a great deal of money, and in 
surveying and mapping which they had squandered 
much time and labour. Naturally, then, the closing 
of the construction work was full of rush and excite- 
ment. Fortunately the Indians had by that time gone 
over the Eange, with the buffalo and the bad man, 
so that the road makers had no obstacles of that char- 
acter to contend with, as did the builders of the Union 
Pacific. The line was finally finished in time to save 
the subsidy, and eventually extended across the dry, 
dead, desert lands, up the Arkansas Valley to Pueblo, 
Colorado, at the foot of the Eocky Mountains. Al- 
though the valley has since been transformed, and is 
now a garden spot wherever it has been watered, it 
was a dreary, desolate waste before the coming of the 
railroad. When the president of the company made 

X19 
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his j&rst trip over the new division, he remarked to 
the general manager that he saw at least one advantage 
this line would have over Eastern roads. The com- 
pany, he said, would not be put to the expense of 
building side tracks for passing points, for one train 
a day would handle the business for the next two or 
three hundred years. 

The rails had been pushed so far into the unin- 
habited West that the management had become con- 
vinced that the end of the track ought to rest at the 
base of the Eockies until there seemed to be some 
shadow of excuse for extending the line; but even presi- 
dents and directors are unable, at times, to interrupt 
the working out of the manifest destiny of a great 
enterprise. 

At that moment, when the road seemed to want to 
rest in Colorado, the man already existed who was to 
push the rails still farther into that sunny, lazy land, 
the Southwest, which seemed to offer so little in the 
way of revenue. The then president of the Atchison 
Company was always fearful lest the rapid building 
into what seemed to him a resourceless desert would 
end ultimately in the ruin of the road. He little 
dreamed that the great calamity that did befall the 
road in after years would have as one of its chief 
causes the violation of the company's agreements. 
He could not have been expected at that time to be- 
lieve that a day would come when a single man, 
feeling himself aggrieved at such treatment, would 
have the audacity and power to parallel a thou- 
sand miles of the Santa F6 system in less than three 
years, and that other lines, in self-defense, would 
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be forced to do likewise; but that is just what hap- 
pened.* 

President Niekerson was not much of a railroad 
man, but he was an excellent money-getter. Up to 
the time of his entanglement with the Gould system 
he had been able to command money for anything. 
The East had faith in his judgment, but when the 
road had been crippled by parallel lines, and was forced 
to build a number of new lines to keep up with the 

* The Missouri Pacific and the Atchison Company had made 
an agreement to the effect that neither should parallel the 
other's lines, or come into the immediate territory of the other, 
to divide the business, then insufficient for the support of a single 
road. The Gould system kept its pledge. The Santa Fe did 
not build, but bought the Southern Kansas road in the Gould 
territory. The management was asked to explain, and General 
Manager Strong went to see Mr. Gould. 

** Will you tell me the difference, in effect, between building 
a line to compete with the Missouri Pacific and acquiring a line 
already built t" asked the latter. 

" No," said the general manager of the Sante F6, " I can't ; 
but 1 have come to fix it up." 

" Very well," said the president of the Missouri Pacific, " 1*11 
take half the Southern Kansas at what it cost your company, 
we'U operate it so as to make it earn something, and stop this 
senseless competition for business where there is nothing to com- 
pete for." 

Mr. Strong reported the proposition, but it was not accepted. 
Now, when riding over the Southern Kansas division of the 
Sante Fe system, the traveler observes that the engine stops in a 
field, far away from any station, and whistles, and that this is 
done many times in a day's travel These " off-brakes " whistles 
are for the Missouri Pacific crossings. Between 1885 and the 
end of 1887 Mr. Gould built 1,071 miles of road in the immediate 
territory of the Sante F6, and the Bock Island 1,300 miles, also 
in Sante ¥6 territory. 
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procession, Boston lost confidence in him to some ex- 
tent, and the financial headquarters of the Santa F6 
went to New York. 

The story that follows will give the reader a very 
good idea of the ways of this plain, honest, hard-work- 
ing millionaire. 

Along in the '70s, when the rapidly accumulating 
wealth of the East was seeking investment in the West, 
a party of Boston capitalists sent a representative to 
Kansas to look the field over and advise them. The 
agent visited the Kansas Pacific Eailroad, one of the 
Pacific roads that had been aided by a land grant and 
subsidy from the United States Government. He saw 
the president, told his business, and in the course of 
time took a ride over the road in the presidents special 
train. The train, the stranger observed, was magnifi- 
cent. The cars were gorgeously upholstered and had 
plate-glass windows, the trainmen were beautifully 
uniformed, and the locomotive striped and belted with 
bands of brass. If outward appearances were worth 
anything, this was the richest road he had ever seen. 
The private car of a division superintendent was better 
than the conveyance provided by the average New 
England road for its president. The table in the 
president's train was better than he had been used to 
at the best Boston club. The negro servants, arrayed 
in spotless linen, were dreams in black and white. 
Wherever the eye of the agent turned it rested upon 
some evidence of the presence of wealth. As the car 
followed the sun westward they dined like princes, and 
cooled their throats and warmed their blood with wine 
that sparkled, and wine that was of a deep dark red. 
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Having seen all this^ the Boston man said that he 
would go south a little way and see what they were do- 
ing on the old Santa F4 trail. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 had reached 
Newton, Kansas, and the reputation of that thriving 
town had reached Boston. The stranger stopped at 
Topeka to see President Nickerson, also of Boston, but 
learned to his disappointment that that gentleman was 
at the front. With fear in his heart he continued his 
journey to the end of the track. In the yards he 
asked for the president's train, and the man, looking 
him over, said that he had never seen the president's 
train. He asked another yardman for President Nick- 
erson's car. 

"They're all his, I reckon," said the switchman, 
slapping his hands together three times above his head,- 
which meant " three cars back," for the driver of the 
yard engine. 

The stranger watched the men "slam" cars a 
while, and then spoke to another man. 

" Can you tell me how and where I can find the 
president of the road? " 

" Follow that string o' flats to the dog house," 
snapped the man, and then darted under a moving 
car, made a coupling, and nearly lost his life by reason 
of having taken his eye from his work to answer the 
stranger. 

The Boston man saw that he ought not to bother 
these men who were dodging death every two and a 
half minutes for two and a half dollars a day, and 
moved on toward the end of the long string of flats. 
About that time a yard engine was coupled on to the 
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"empties/^ and began to shove them slowly down 
the yard. The man walking there did not notice 
that the train was being moved until the engine^ 
backing up^ passed him^ and the train of flats was 
out of reach. Finally the engine stopped, and in 
time he reached the little red caboose at the end. He 
had never seen President Mckerson, and, as he pushed 
the door open cautiously, he was disappointed to 
find only "a couple of the men^' making an even- 
ing meal of raw onions, bread and butter, and 
washing it down with black coffee brewed on the 
cast-iron stove that stood in the corner of the 
way-car. 

*^ I was looking for President Nickerson,^* he said 
timidly. He had read in the papers that men had 
perished in Newton for merely mistaking one man for 
another. Without being in any immediate danger, he 
was afraid. 

" That's him,'* said the brakeman, jabbing at his 
vis-a-vis with an onion which he had just been dabbing 
into the partnership salt-heap that lay on a piece of 
newspaper between the two men. 

The Boston man did not appreciate the joke. He 
was a long way from home. He was not dressed, armed, 
or equipped as other men about him, and he felt out of 
place. 

^' I want to find Mr. Nickerson, gentlemen. I pre- 
sume you call yourselves gentlemen, and, if so, you will 
not deny a stranger a little information. I have asked 
all the yard men I have seen, and none of them has 
given me any satisfaction; the last was almost un- 
civil.'' 
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" What did he say to you? ^' asked the silent man at 
the little desk. 

" He said, ' Follow that string of flats to the dog 
honse.^^^ 

The brakeman had his mouth full of black cofifee, 
and the laugh that was in him almost choked him. 
The other man, wiping his mouth with a piece of the 
Kansas City Journal, turned, faced the stranger, and 
informed him that he had at last found Mr. Nick- 
erson. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE INVASION OF NEW MEXICO. 

The election of Mr. William B. Strong as vice- 
president and general manager of the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa F6 Eailroad Company, the duties of 
which office he assumed on the 25th of December, 
1877, was the signal for renewed activity in extending 
the lines of the enterprising corporation. Its annual 
report for that year showed a total mileage of seven 
hundred and eighty-six miles, being the length of the 
main line from the Missouri Eiver to Pueblo, Colorado, 
and of the three or four branches in Kansas then con- 
structed and in operation. Immediately upon his 
election Mr. Strong was directed by the president of 
the company, Mr. T. Nickerson, to visit Santa F6, the 
capital of New Mexico, to secure from its legislature, 
then in session, such legislation as would favour the 
construction of an extension of the line from La Junta, 
in Colorado, through that territory (looking forward 
to a further extension to the Pacific coast), and for any 
aid and encouragement which the Legislature might be 
disposed to give to the undertaking. A general law 
for the organization of railroad corporations was 
then in force, but it was hoped that a special law 
might be enacted to aid and encourage the immediate 
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constmctioii of a railroad through the territory. 
Colonel Nutt^ afterward president of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Eailway Company, Mr. Pitkin, Governor of 
Colorado, and Mr. Miguel Otero, a prominent and in- 
fluential citizen of Kew Mexico, accompanied Mr. 
Strong on the trip, which from Trinidad to Santa P6 
was made by stage over the celebrated Santa P6 
TraQ. 

On reaching Santa Fe, it was learned that the 
Southern Pacific interest had, only a day or two be- 
fore, secured the passage of a railroad bill, known there 
as the California Act, which required that a majority 
of any Board of Directors should be residents of New 
Mexico, that ten per cent of the estimated cost of con- 
struction of the whole projected line should be in the 
hands of the treasurer before work was begun, together 
with other obstructions of less importance. This was 
not what the advocates of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa P6 road wanted, for they knew that the money 
to build five or six hundred miles of railroad in that 
remote region could not be raised under such condi- 
tions. Every argument was used, and all the persuasive 
power of the Santa F6 missionaries brought to bear to 
induce an amendment of the law, but all fruitlessly. 
The officials took the ground that not a letter of the 
law should be changed, and stood on that ground ob- 
stinately. The Americans who worked in the interest of 
the Southern Pacific Eailroad were firm, as a matter of 
course, and the natives were opposed to any change 
whatever in existing conditions. The latter preferred 
the hauling of every necessary of life by ox teams for 
hundreds of miles, tiie cultivation of land with wooden 
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sticks instead of ploughs, the harvesting of crops hy 
hand, gathering them into hags slung over the shoul- 
der, the dairying with goats, and travelling by burros, 
to any improvement or change. The prevailing feeling 
about the projected invasion of Yankee capital managed 
with Yankee thrift was well shown in an interview be- 
tween the New Mexican president of the senate and Mr. 
Otero, himself a native, but an enterprising and pro- 
gressive one, urging reconsideration of the law. All 
the talking was done by Mr. Otero, who advanced every 
argument in favour of the new road, and pictured every 
increase in the prosperity of the territory that its con- 
struction would bring, but without any response what- 
ever from the president, till an hour had elapsed, when 
he broke out with, "We don't want you d — d Yan- 
kees in the country. We can't compete with you; you 
will drive us all out, and we shall have no home left to 
us. We won't have you here! " 

Fortunately the advocates of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa F6 discovered that by an oversight the new 
law contained no repeal of the existing one, and no 
emergency clause; that consequently the old law was 
still in force, and the new law not yet in effect. Tak- 
ing advantage of these omissions, they at once pro- 
ceeded to organize under the old law a corporation 
called the New Mexico and Southern Pacific Eailroad 
Company, at the same time introducing into the Legis- 
lature a little bill of from ten to twenty lines, relieving 
the new corporation from all the objectionable features 
of the " California Act," and also from taxation for 
ten years. 

A prominent lawyer, and one of the local editors^ 
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for reasons not far to seek^ refused at the last moment 
to put their names to the papers of incorporation. 
Others less crafty took their places, and the road, which 
it had been predicted would be built only on paper, was 
duly incorporated. 

Governor Axtell and Judge Walio, while not fa- 
vouring the new bill, had promised not to antagonize 
it, and the general manager was very well satisfied with 
the outlook. Two days later the disgruntled lawyer 
secured the alteration of a word or two in the bill, 
changing its whole tenor and eflfect. Thus changed 
it was passed by the House and sent to the Senate for 
action. An appeal was made to Judge Waldo, who, 
while not interested in the bill, conceived that the 
change savoured of bad faith. He rushed over to the 
Senate, withdrew the bill, returned it to the House, 
where he secured its repeal, and then its passage as 
originally drawn, took it to the Senate, where it was 
passed immediately, and then carried it to the Governor 
for his signature. All this was accomplished in the 
last two hours in the week. It was so unlike the usual 
deliberate movements of New Mexicans, who have in- 
herited from their forefathers " Manana ** as their rule 
of action, that it took their breath away, and before 
they recovered sufficiently to oflEer further opposition, 
the bill had been signed by the governor and become a 
law. 

All the way over from Trinidad to Santa F6 Mr. 
Strong and his companions had fasted. The country 
seemed to them to aflEord absolutely nothing fit to put 
into the unarmored interior of a Christian. Upon 
arriving at Santa F6 they went into a little shop and 
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asked the man for something to eat. All they got was 
soda crackers — ^biscnits^ as the English say — and a few 
thin cakes of maple sugar, and upon this they made 
a meal. After three or four days of fasting and fight- 
ing with the natives they made a capture. Mr. Strong, 
watching from the window of his ground-floor room, 
saw one of his companions dragging a Mexican down 
the opposite side of the street. The Mexican was mak- 
ing a hard fight for his freight, but the Yankee was 
yanking him along. 

"What on earth do you mean?*' demanded Mr. 
Strong, as he hurried across the street. "If we get 
in trouble with these natives we'll lose everything. 
Let the fellow go.'* 

" Never! '* said the man with the prize. " He's got 



" No! '' said Mr. Strong, glancing about, and with- 
out another word he coupled in and helped his friend 
drag the frightened Mexican across the street. When 
they had him secure in Mr. Strong's room the general 
manager went in search of his friend and interpreter, 
Don Miguel Otero. Pushing Otero into the room the 
railroad manager ordered him to buy the man's eggs, 
which he did, and the two pilgrims had a banquet. 

On returning from his tour of conquest in the land 
of procrastination, General Manager Strong met the 
president of the Atchison Company at Pueblo. Mr. 
Strong was rejoicing because of his victory over the 
crafty lawyer, the ambitious editor, and the obstinate 
natives. " But," said Mr. Nickerson, " we have got no 
subsidy." 

Fancy a New Mexican Legislature voting a subsidy 
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to a road that they did not want and refused to 
have! 

Mr. Strong was for building at once, but the presi- 
dent saw no reason for building a railroad where a 
buekboard could earn no money. Barlow and Sander- 
son had taken off the stage to Santa F6 because the 
Denver and Bio Grande Railroad Company had refused 
to guarantee one passenger a day each way, and yet the 
general manager was eager to build a railroad over the 
same route. 

After much argument, and the assurance that onl^ 
twenty thousand dollars would be spent immediately, 
the president gave Mr. Strong permission to begin sur- 
veying ^^in the spring.^' That was on the 26th of 
February, 1878. 

Slipping out of the president's car, the general 
manager signalled Mr. A. A. Robinson, his chief en- 
gineer. " Go to Raton, take the pass and hold it,'' he 
said; and Robinson took the afternoon train for El 
Moro, in southern Colorado, then a booming town 
but now a deserted village. 

When Mr. Robinson stepped on the train at Pueblo 
he was met by the chief engineer of the rival com- 
pany, who was also going south, and, as he surmised, 
on the same errand — ^to take possession of the pass for 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. Fortunately for 
Mr. Robinson, on arrival at £1 Moro the Rio Grande en- 
gineer, not suspecting the object of his trip, went to bed 
for the night. Mr. Robinson, however, remained very 
wide awake, drove over to Trinidad, and passed the 
night, not in slumber, but in gathering an ample force, 
which he supplied with tools and arms (the latter being 
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then as necessary a part of a construction outfit as the 
former), and the rising sun found him and his men. 
established everywhere throughout the pass. The fol- 
lowing morning the Denver and Bio Grande force, re- 
freshed and invigorated by the night's sleep, were mar- 
shalled by their leader and marched over to the south 
side of the mountain to commence work, but found 
that they were too late, and that the enemy was in 
possession. High words and loud talk between the 
leaders ensued, and the representative of the Denver 
and Rio Grande road, which claimed Colorado, ordered 
Mr. Robinson and his force out of the country. The 
reply was brief and convincing: The Atchison, Topeka* 
and Santa F6 men were there, and in possession; they 
were armed, and they were going to stay. If attacked, 
they would defend themselves, and the responsibility 
for results would rest with the attacking party^ The 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 men did stay. 

Construction went on without interruption, and 
the road was completed to Trinidad, eighty-one miles 
from the main line at La Junta, in six months after 
Mr. Robinson had taken possession of the pass. The 
track crept rapidly southward, and it was but a few 
weeks later that it reached the almost illimitable coal 
deposits south of that city. During the cutting of the 
Ling tunnel near the summit of the mountain a 
switchback line at a grade of three hundred and seven- 
teen feet to the mile was operated without accident. 
The first passenger car entering New Mexico went over 
it on the 7th of the following December, 1878. 

The lawyer and the editor who would not allow 
their names to be used in connection with the " paper 
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railroad ^^ rode. over its tracks into Santa F6 on the 
16th of February, 1880. The road reached Albuquer- 
que, the connection with the already projected Atlantic 
and Pacific to the Pacific coast, in April, 1880, Deming 
on the 1st of March, and El Paso, Texas, on the 1st of 
July, 1881, completing the whole of the projected five 
hundred and sixty miles in three and one third years. 
Two years later the Atlantic and Pacific Eailway was 
completed from Albuquerque westward, making with 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6 another through 
line to the Pacific coast. 

To the amazement of President Nickerson, this 
. road, built over an abandoned stage line, paid expenses 
from the day it crossed the mountains and entered the 
territory otNew Mexico. The history of any Western 
road will prove that a railroad will make business where 
there is none existing. 

Among the well-known characters ill southern 
Colorado at this time was Kichard Wooten, more 
familiarly and generally known throughout the region 
as ^^ Uncle Dick.'^ He was among the first white men 
to settle there, going out some time in the early '30s, 
and was probably at this time well beyond the three- 
score and ten years allotted to man, but hale and strong, 
and followed around his ranch by his youngest off- 
spring, then about three years old. He was a firm 
friend and a bitter enemy, and had for some reason 
taken a deep dislike to the Rio Grande crowd; con- 
sequently he was ever ready to do all in his power to 
thwart their plans and to forward those of the Santa 
F6. He owned and ran for many years an adobe hotel 
halfway up the Baton Mountain, and also owned and 
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operated a toll road over the range. This was a part 
of the old Santa F6 trails and over it passed all travel 
between that section and New Mexico^ and all the 
supplies and merchandise sent to that territory from 
the East. The road had long been a source of large 
revenue to him, and the construction of the railroad 
destroyed both his business and his road, much of tiie 
latter going into the grade of the railroad; but in spite 
of that his friendship for the company and his interest 
in its success remained unabated. As an evidence of 
the regard felt for him by the railroad officials, the 
great mountain engine, then the heaviest and most 
powerful one ever built, was named ^^ Uncle Dick,'' and 
under that name has worked ever since up and down 
the heavy grades of the mountain. It has kept the 
name to the present day, though every other engine 
on the line is now known by a number, like a criminal 
condemned to hard labour for life. 

In late years, when he was very old, misfortune 
found Uncle Dick, and took from him both property 
and sight; but it is pleasant to know that the com- 
pany, contrary to tradition, did not forget his early 
friendship, but provided for his needs and made him 
comfortable till his deaths only a few years ago. 
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